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“Measuring Up” to a Saint 


In France and England during the Middle Ages it 
was the custom of wealthy parishioners to donate candles 
tall as themselves for use on shrine altars. 

This practice gave rise to the expression of ‘‘measur- 
ing up”’ to a saint. 

People of moderate circumstances brought flowers and later, 
small candles—simple offerings which gradually evolved into the 
present day Vigil Light.* 


| Today, Vigil Lights burn before countless shrines 
\\ / / and side altars throughout the world, serving as 
SX A public acts of faith—external symbols of private 
~ ss devotion encouraging others among the faithful to 


pray in their hour of need or thanksgiving. 


Wi éBaumer 


CANDLE CO., INC. 


THE PIONEER CHURCH CANDLE MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA 
NOW IN OUR SECOND CENTURY OF FINE CANDLE MAKING 





*Vigil Light is the 
trade mark name identi- 
fying votive lights made 
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Correspondence 


College for Anybody 


Eprror: Your Oct. 22 Current Comment, 
“College for Everybody?” indeed strikes 
a responsive chord in me, a_ college 
teacher... . 

A teacher must use some standard, how- 
ever vague, in grading his students. Proba- 
bly the most common criterion is the 
hallowed class average. When entrance re- 
quirements are lowered in order to allow 
greater numbers to attend college, the 
average intelligence and achievement go 
down—almost by definition. . . . 

In this State, figuratively speaking any- 
body can go to college. As a result, the 
college teacher receives hordes of students 
who can’t write, can’t read, and can’t do 
‘rithmetic-to say nothing of the higher 
aspects of learning. . 


San Francisco, Cal. CoLLEGE PROFESSOR 


Jehovah’s Witness 


Epitor: This very morning I opened my 
front door and was greeted by a smiling, 
smartly dressed Jehovah’s Witness. She 
fought the Battle of Armageddon, and both 
of us smilingly talked on to deaf ears. She 
couldn’t talk over the mounting screams 
of my daughters, however, and took her 
leave. 

Your article “Who Are Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses?” (Am. 11/19) could not have been 
more timely for me. A very good and per- 
tinent article. 

May I add that I like the new AMERICA 
very much. The subscription is a birthday 
present for my husband every year (from 
me). I used to glance at it once in a while, 
but now read it every week. 

(Mrs.) Cram L. SHEPARD 
Healdsburg, Calif. 


On the One Hand... 


Eprror: I couldn’t have been more sur- 
prised on seeing the N.Y. Times Book Re- 
view described in AMERICA’s pages as 
“rather pontifical” (11/12, p. 176) than if 
Thad seen therein Russian diplomats refer- 
red to as “rather jesuitical.” 

I can’t let this opportunity pass, now 
that I’ve started writing to you, of ex- 
Pressing my high opinion of your superb 
Magazine, your choice of words notwith- 
standing, 

ANTHONY C. RosE Jr. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Three for Price of One 


Eprror: I would like you to know, 
though it doesn’t enlarge your subscription 
list, that many of your copies of AMERICA 
do double or even triple duty. 

My aunt, a St. Joseph nun, forwards 
her copy to us each week. When we have 
finished with it, we mail it to a professor 
at the University of the Ryukyus in Oki- 
nawa. His name was obtained from the 
Ryukyu Island Society of the Capuchin 
Friary at Garrison, New York. This group 
sponsors the remailing of AMErIcA to stu- 
dents of the Ryukyu Islands both here and 
in their homeland. 

(Mrs.) Marcaret B. REDMOND 
Greene, N. Y. 


Moralist’s Judgment 


Eprror: Your comment “Labor Case for 
Moralists” (11/12, p. 171) interested me. 
Its closing sentence, “Our readers would 
surely be interested in any comment mora- 
lists care to make about this case,” suggests 
this reader’s comment as follows. 


I am not a theologian moralist. I am a 
reader moralist. My reading of your article 
prompts these observations: 

1. The “harassing tactics’ which the 
Federal Court of Appeals in Washington 
equivalently declared legal “happened 
after the old contract expired” and while 
the new contract talks were being held. 


2. The court apparently concluded that 
these “harassing tactics” were legally con- 
sistent with bargaining in good faith. The 
court held that there is no inconsistency 
“between a genuine desire to come to an 
agreement and the use of economic pres- 
sure to get the kind of agreement one 
wants.” 


8. As a lay moralist I humbly opine that 
sententia probabilior should deny the em- 
ployes the right to use the tactics in ques- 
tion, euphemistically called economic pres- 
sure, “to get the kind of agreement one 
wants.” 


4, “Thou shalt not steal” is not a com- 
mandment for footpads only. “Stick ’em 
up” and “economic pressure” such as de- 
scribed in this case differ chiefly in degree. 
The implied hint of occult compensation 
as employe justification belongs in the 
theological deep freeze. . 

Joun A. MATTHEWs 


Newark, N. J. 








The Catholic Record Shop 


presents the finest modern 


RELIGIOUS 
RECORDINGS 


of special interest to Catholics. 
On Long Playing 33-1/3 RPM 
Ol THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS 


By Cardinal Newman. Set to music by 
Elgar Huddersfield Choral Society Liver- 
pool Philharmonic Orchestra. Soloists: 
Richard Lewis, Marjorie Thomas, John 
Cameron. Conductor: Sir Malcolm Sar- 
gent. 2 12” records in album, illustrated 


booklet with poem. $9.98 
C1 MISSA IN DOMINICA 
RESURRECTIONIS 

The Easter Sunday Mass. Gregorian 


Chant: Choir of the Monks of the Bene- 
dictine Abbey of St. Martin, Beuron. 
Direction: Pater D. Maurus Pfaff O.S.B. 
The first recording which reproduces the 
High Mass in its entirety. 1 12” record. 


$5.98 


(1 THE TRAPP FAMILY SINGERS 


Present Christmas and Folk Songs. In- 
cludes Children blessing. Away in a 
Manger, In Dulci Jubilo, Silent Night, 
Schoster Herr Jesu and 12 other hymns 
and carols. 1 12” record. $1.98 


—(1 PRESENTING FATHER SYDNEY 
MacEWAN 

Scotch and Irish Songs. Includes Galway 

Bay, The Meeting of the Waters, Mow- 

ing the Barley, Come to the Manger, 

Kelly the Boy from Killann and 6 other 

songs. 1 12” record. $4.98 


C] THE LITTLE SINGERS OF PARIS 
“Les Petits Chanteurs 4 la Croix de 
Bois.” Under the direction of Msgr. F. 
Maillet. Includes 4 Christmas carols and 
5 French and German Songs. 1 10” 


record. $2.98 
(| CHRISTMAS CARILLON 


Cleveland Tower Carillon, Princeton 
University. Arthur Lynds Bigelow, Bell 
master, Princeton Univ. 17 Christmas 
carols—English, German, Flemish and 
French played on the Carillon of Prince- 
ton. 1 12” record. $3.95 











The Catholic Record Shop— 69 West Main Street 


Westminster, Maryland 
Please send records checked above. 

(J Send me a free copy of the Catholic Record 
Catalog listing over 150 records of all the lead- 


ing labels, including a large selection of Christ- 
mas Music. 








Current Comment 





THE WEEK IN THE NATION 


Profit Sharers in Los Angeles 


Nearly a quarter-century ago, con- 
cluding a moral evaluation of the wage 
contract, Pope Pius XI wrote: 

We consider it more advisable, 
however, in the present condition 
of human society that, so far as 
is possible, the work-contract be 
somewhat modified by a partner- 
ship-contract . . . 

What the Holy Father had in mind 
were certain improvements in the or- 
dinary labor contract that would enable 
workers “to become sharers in owner- 
ship or management or participate in 
some fashion in the profits received.” 

Whether or not the men _ who 
founded the Council of Profit Sharing 
Industries were aware of Pope Pius’ 
thought, they have succeeded in a brief 
eight-year period in demonstrating its 
practicality and effectiveness. To the 
800 delegates who gathered last month 
at Los Angeles for the council’s annual 
convention, Cardinal McIntyre was able 
to say: “You have won not only the 
hands of your men but . . . their hearts.” 

Recalling an earlier period in our 
history when ruthless industrialists ex- 
ploited the needs of immigrant labor, 
“to the grave detriment of justice,” the 
Cardinal hailed the progress that U. S. 
labor and management have made. This 
could never have been achieved, he 
said, “had there not been in the ranks 
of both capital and labor men aflame 
with a vision of the basic fundamentals 
of justice . 

For the ills of industrial society, 
profit sharing is no panacea, nor was it 
so proposed by Pius XI. But sincerely 
practised, it can in many cases make 
labor-management relations a mutually 
rewarding adventure. 


Selection of Judges 


In his campaign last spring Mayor 
Richard J. Daley of Chicago insisted 
that it is more democratic to elect 
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judges than to allow them to be ap- 
pointed. Allen Klots, president of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York, emphatically disagrees. This 
problem currently faces New York's 
Temporary State Commission of the 
Courts in its study of proposals to re- 
organize the courts. 

The simple appointment of judges 
is, of course, exposed to the evils of 
political favoritism and bribery. But 
election of judges is an empty demo- 
cratic gesture if the list of candidates 
has been selected by the county chair- 
man of a dominant political party. 

Even if the two parties are evenly 
matched, candidates are forced into the 
necessary compromises of politics. Not 
only do they find themselves obligated 
to campaign contributors, but while 
in office and facing another campaign, 
they are tempted to avoid unpopular 
interpretations of the law. Moreover, 
on election day voters often face long 
lists of judicial candidates completely 
unknown to them. 

In a democracy, politics cannot be 
wholly divorced from any branch of 
government, but some test should be 
devised for judicial competence. An 
obvious minimum here is a bipartisan 
commission to select the names of 
qualified lawyers. The Governor or 
Mayor would then make judicial ap- 
pointments from this list. The people’s 
check on these appointments would be 
the voters’ approval of the administra- 
tion at the next election. 


Ominous Silence at the Fund 


Polite silence by embarrassed people 
is always painful to watch. Unfortu- 
nately we are forced almost daily to 
wince for those who suffer at every 
clever remark by Robert M. Hutchins. 
Mr. Hutchins acts as spokesman for the 
Fund for the Republic, which concen- 
trates on the most complex problem 
of our times: civil rights and Commun- 
ist control. The fund is directed by 


responsible men, e.g., Paul G. Hoffman, 
chairman, and George N. Shuster, vice. 
chairman. The fund is financing dozens 
ot valuable studies, Clinton Rossiter’s 
survey of Communist influence in the 
United States, for example. 

Into this arena of delicate rights 
and obligations Mr. Hutchins brings 
the talent of the nimble phrasemaker, 
Where balance and caution and thor- 
ough information are so needed, Mr, 
Hutchins calls a press conference and 
jousts with well-turned phrase and off- 
hand remark for two hours. He is for 
truth and beauty and freedom. He is 
against evil and fear and oppression, 
If his profundities could solve our ciyil- 
rights problems, there would be no 
need for the Fund for the Republic. 

It is notable that when Seaborn Col- 
lins, national commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, last September attacked 
the Fund for the Republic, its board 
of directors promptly reiterated the 
purposes of the Fund and defended its 
projects. In the steady stream of criti- 
cism aimed at Mr. Hutchins, however, 
none of his colleagues has _ stepped 
forward to defend his statements. This 
silence gets louder and louder. Mr, 
Hutchins badly needs a radar set to 
tell him how his friends feel. 


Angry farmers 


To understand why many farmers are 
griping today, all one has to do is 
to glance at figures which assorted 
Government agencies have just released. 

After surveying the progress of the 
economy during the third quarter, the 
President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers announced on Nov. 18 that cor- 
porations were gathering in profits be- 
fore taxes at the rate of $44 billion a 
year. This brought the average rate 
of profits for the first nine months to 
$42.6 billion. Since the council esti- 
mates that profits during the last three 
months will be every bit as good as 
they were during the third quarter, 
the conclusion is obvious. Corporation 
profits before taxes are going to break 
1951’s all-time high of $42.1 billion. 

Two weeks earlier, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reported that average 
weekly wages in manufacturing estab- 
lished a new record in October. A com- 
bination of higher wage rates and 
longer hours jumped average weekly 
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wages to $78.69. That is $6.47 a week 
above the October, 1954 bench-mark. 

In doleful contrast with these evi- 
dences of boom in industry was the 
Agriculture Department's announce- 
ment on Nov. 18 that farm income 
this year would drop 10 per cent be- 
low last year. Worse still, the depart- 
ment predicted that, barring some new 
type of intervention by the Govern- 
ment, farm income was likely to decline 
still further next year. The only con- 
solation Secretary Ezra Taft Benson 
could give the farmers was the obser- 
yation that since farm population falls 
about two and one-half per cent a year, 
the drop in individual income is “much 
less” than the 30-per-cent slide in total 
farm income since 1951. 


RED FRONTS 


Quakers in Red China 


The guided tour of Communist China 
ss getting to be a common occurrence. 
According to a report in the Nov. 20 
New York Times, a Quaker delegation 
of five has been the latest beneficiary 
of Red Chinese hospitality. Through 
its spokesman, Gerald Bailey, UN ob- 
server for the Religious Society of 
Friends of Great Britain, the delega- 
tion gave forth with a rather illumin- 
ating description of its 25-day visit. 
It would indeed have been illuminating 
to Bishop Ignatius Kung of Shanghai, 
who must have been jailed at just 
about the time the Friends were getting 
their on-the-spot demonstration of life 
in the new China. 

To the Quaker delegation the Chi- 
nese people have never had it so good. 
Of course, the “measure of economic 
security” they have attained under the 
Communist regime may have been at 
“the price of . . . the slow destruc- 
tion of the individual personality.” That, 
however, is of little import since, as 
the Friends found, the Chinese people 
seem to be incapable of “awareness” of 
that destruction. Moreover, religious 
persecution in China is not Communist- 
inspired but nationalist-inspired. Said 
Mr. Bailey: “ . with the Christian 
community under the leadership of 
native Chinese, the Government seems 
to be satisfied.” 

We are quite willing to give Mr. 
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Outer Mongolia: Soviet Colony 


In the 13th century when the pagan hordes of Kubla 
Khan threatened the existence of Christian civiliza- 
tion, mere mention of the word “Mongol” was enough 
to strike terror into Western hearts. Not so today. In 
fact, that Outer Mongolia, remnant of the once mighty 
Mongol Empire, should suddenly have become an in- 
ternational political issue, smacks of the ludicrous. By 
insisting that her satellite Mongol People’s Republic 
form part, as a sovereign state, of the proposed package 
deal to admit more members into the UN (Am. 11/26, 
p. 226), Soviet Russia has provided a bit of comic 
relief to the tensions surrounding the cold war. 

Situated on the central Asian plateau between Si- 
beria and North China, Outer Mongolia has long been 
a pawn in the Russian imperialist drive toward the 
China Sea. The Czars began economic penetration as 
early as 1860. At the close of the Russo-Japanese War 
in 1907, Japan was willing to recognize the country as 
being within the Russian sphere of influence. This was 
in compensation for Russia’s loss of Port Arthur and 
Southern Sakhalin. A treaty between Russia and Outer 
Mongolia on Nov. 3, 1912 formally established a Rus- 
sian protectorate over the country. In the intervening 
years, the Soviet Government has proved itself a good 
deal less liberal than the Czarist regime in its relations 
with the Mongols. 


SOVIET COLONIALISM 


Outer Mongolia is today a colony of the Soviet Union 
in the worst imperialist sense of the term. Since 1921 
a systematic series of Russian-inspired purges has con- 
solidated Soviet political control over the country. The 
Outer Mongolian constitution is a copy of the constitu- 
tions of the 32 Soviet Republics of the USSR. Eco- 
nomically the country is tied to the Soviet Union as 
closely as any of the Union's so-called autonomous 
republics. Even the cultural life of the country has 
been “revolutionized” on the Soviet pattern. As Walter 
Kolarz points out in his Soviet Peoples of the Far East 
(Praeger, 1954), Outer Mongolia is the result of a 
Soviet experiment which has shown that a state can 
be, in all essentials, “a copy of the Soviet Republics 
proper, without being formally annexed by the Union 
and transformed into a fully fledged Soviet Republic.” 

A UN airing of the status of Outer Mongolia might 
be a good thing. Mongol nationalists once had the aim 
of uniting all Mongols in one independent, sovereign 
state. The Soviets have made this a utopian impossi- 
bility. In their political, economic and spiritual russifica- 
tion, the peoples of Outer Mongolia remain a dramatic 
lesson of what can happen to an Asian people who fall 
victim to the lure of the Russian sphere of influence. 


VINCENT S. KEARNEY 
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Bailey the benefit of the doubt and 
suppose that he was unaware of the 
arrest and imprisonment of the Chinese 
Bishop of Shanghai and some 500 of 
his native Chinese priests and laymen 
on Sept. 8. But if the delegate of the 
Quakers had them in mind when he 
spoke disparagingly of the “stubborn” 
Roman Catholics of China, we beg to 
disagree. They are men of whom the 
free world can be justly proud. 


Bulganin in New Delhi 


The Times of India is one of that 
country’s most influential newspapers. 
It is to be hoped that the Indian 
Government follows the Times’ example 
in appraising the state visit of Soviet 
Premier Bulganin to New Delhi, which 
began in the midst of much fanfare 
on Nov. 18. Said the Times: 

The visit has the makings of a 

new policy designed to win the 

sympathy and friendship of the 
uncommitted group of Asian states. 

Some restoration of the proper per- 

spective will be possible if it is 


recognized that this development 

is another phase of the cold war, 

the reality of which cannot be dis- 

guised by red carpets. and flag- 

waving. 
The United States, too, would do well 
to recognize the Bulganin “good-will” 
mission for what it is—a determined 
effort on the part of the Soviet Union 
to woo South and Southeast Asia by 
all the diplomatic and economic means 
at its disposal. Soviet policy has taken 
a new tack and promises to confront 
the West with a challenge which can- 
not be met with a system of military 
alliances alone. 

Communist promises of economic and 
technical aid, such as Premier Bul- 
ganin’s vague offer of atomic assistance 
to India, are probably worth no more 
than the effort it takes to mouth them. 
Yet the Soviets have always been able 
to wring the greatest possible propa- 
ganda value out of every gesture. With 
the lines of battle so clearly drawn, 
is it wise for our own International 
Cooperation Administration to be stress- 
ing the need for cutbacks in foreign- 
aid expenditures? 


THINGS OF THE MIND 


“Confusion’s Masterpiece” 


That’s what the London Bookseller 
has to say about the film, Joe Macbeth, 
which has already had its world “pre- 
meer” in London, and which threatens 
to burst on the American movie scene 
sometime in February. We consider it 
our duty to alert the U. S. public 
against the cultural dagger aimed at 
its own breast by naive domestic foes. 
More than they realize, they add fuel 
to foreign propaganda which proclaims 
the barbarism of American tastes. 

Joe Macbeth is a retelling on film 
of Shakespeare’s tragedy. It is retold 
ine gangster jargon, and is “simplified.” 
It is a comic-book version of an im- 
mortal piece of literature. Where Will 
Shakespeare has Lady Macbeth, for 
example, say: “Here’s the smell of blood 
still: all the perfumes of Arabia will 
not sweeten this little hand,” the Col- 
umbia Pictures man writes: “My hands 
are red . . . It won't rub off.” And 
whereas Duncan, in the play, remarks: 
“This castle has a pleasant seat; the 
air nimbly and sweetly recommends 
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itself unto our gentle senses,” Colum- 
bia’s script “improves” by saying: “The 
fresh air right off the lake gives it 
a sweet smell.” 

Columbia’s officials are reported as 
saying “we gotta make this film with 
courage.” Courage for what? Courage 
to reinforce the arguments of the world 
behind the Iron Curtain that we are 
unable to “take” Shakespeare save 
through what one English critic has 
already called the “horrible fascination” 
of retelling him in illiterate gangster 
patois? 

British taste has laughed Joe Mac- 
beth out of serious consideration, We 
hope that U. S. critical opinion will 
do the same. 


Are We Missing a Book Boat? 


This may not be a new idea under 
the U. S. sun, but it struck us as 
original and challenging; so we pass 
it along to those who may be able to 
do something about it. 

The Christian Bookseller, trade jour- 
nal for Protestant religious-supply stores, 


carried a note in its November issue 
announcing that the Moody Press, pub. 
lishers of evangelical literature, has re. 
cently opened its third bookstore in 
Chicago on the city’s South Side. 

This section of Chicago is what a 
Negro population of half a million call 
home. More than 350 Negro pastors 
were invited to the opening of the 
store and they must have been de- 
lighted, if not amazed, to hear it an. 
nounced that “this is the first major 
store of its kind to be set up pri. 
marily for a Negro population.” 

We wonder if any Catholic pub. 
lisher, bookseller or apostolic-minded 
individual has ever thought of reaching 
the Negro population of our larger 
cities through a Catholic bookshop. For 
one thing, Negro converts like Helen 
Caldwell Day and Ellen Tarry have 
told their story in a way that would 
fascinate their fellow Negroes. There 
are, too, hundreds of Catholic books 
on the race question, on social justice 
and liturgy, that would flow like fresh- 
ets into thirsty fields, if our Negro 
fellow Americans could only be given 
a chance to read them. 

If you cannot finance or run such 
a store, you might pray that this field 
will soon be worked. It’s ripe for the 
harvest. 


Information on Scholarships 


College men and women, and high- 
school students, too, have a vast range 
of inviting scholarship and fellowship 
offers these days, Talent is in demand, 
but even a talented college senior may 
fail to remember the dates when appli- 
cations should be filed or examinations 
taken. 

Here is a quick roundup. The dead- 
line for the 1956-7 Fulbright awards 
was Oct. 1, 1955. The first Scholastic 
Aptitude examinations, part of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board tests, 
have already been held in some areas 
for the 1956-7 National Merit Scholar- 
ships. These latter are for high-schod 
students. 

Applications for the National Science 
Foundation Fellowships for 1956-7 
must be received at the Fellowship 
Office, National Research Council (2101 
Constitution Ave., N. W., Washington, 
D. C.) by Dec. 19, 1955 tor post- 
doctoral fellowships (about 80 will be 
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awarded) and by Jan. 3, 1956 for pre- 
doctoral graduate fellowships (about 
700 will be awarded). 

Applicants for these predoctoral NSF 
fellowships will be required to take an 
examination “to test scientific aptitude 
and achievement.” These tests will be 
the Graduate Record Examination. This 
examination will be given at many 
centers throughout the United States 
and overseas on Jan. 23, 1956. 

Shell Oil’s present $350,000 aid-to- 
education program includes 50 gradu- 
ate fellowships and 20 grants in funda- 
mental research in science and engin- 
eering at 41 colleges and universities. 

Information about fellowships and 
scholarships awarded by the Westing- 
house Educational Foundation, the 
du Pont Co., General Electric, Shell 
Oil, Eastman Kodak, Armstrong Cork, 
Bausch and Lomb and many others 
can be obtained by writing directly to 
the public information offices of the 
sponsoring organizations. 


Chicago Sisters Lead the Way 


The acute teacher shortage and the 
frightening dimensions this soon will 
take are talked of everywhere in Ameri- 
ca. But St. Xavier College in Chicago 
has done more than talk. 

The enterprising Sisters of Mercy who 
conduct the college have quietly come 
up with a $170,000 grant from the 
Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education to do some- 
thing about it. This money will help 
to finance a bold new three-year pro- 
gram in teacher preparation and utili- 
zation. 

At the close of this school year the 
present Midway campus will be va- 
cated. Next fall will see St. Xavier 
housed on Chicago’s southwest side in 
a new $12-million educational center 
on a 157-acre campus, planned with 
the new program in mind. 

Here will be located the college and 
liberal-arts high school along with the 





Beacon for a Book ———~\ 


sisters’ Novitiate and Provincial House. 
Two nearby parochial elementary 
schools will be dovetailed into the pro- 
gram as demonstration schools. 

Girls planning to become teachers 
will look in vain for a Department of 
Education at St. Xavier. Teacher prep- 
aration in the new program is a func- 
tion of the entire faculty. Present mem- 
bers of the Education Department have 
been reassigned to other departments 
of the college. 

Parents of children attending the 
“laboratory” schools will be drawn upon 
as teacher-aides for many instructional, 
clerical and supervisional chores. The 
elementary school will not be graded, 
but pupils will progress on the basis 
of actual achievement. 

The Sisters of Mercy are already 
honored as founders of Catholic edu- 
cation in the Chicago Archdiocese. This 
new program, if it is successful, will 
reward their pioneering with even 
greater laurels. 








A beacon’s job is to shed light to guide the groping 
and the lost to a safe haven. What if the light shed 
is so faltering and deceptive as to lead the seekers 
onto the shoals? Would we still call it a beacon? 

There is a Beacon Press up in Boston, and it has 
begun ‘to flash signals about one of its books. The 
first signal appeared as an ad in the Nov. 19 
Saturday Review. The signal highlights People’s 
Padre, by Emmett McLoughlin. The author is a 
priest. He deserted the Franciscan Order and the 
priesthood, and in 1954 published his story of the 
life that had led to that tragic step. 

Now Beacon Press claims that there is a “story 
behind America’s ‘silent best-seller.’” The story is, 
so runs the account, that the book met studied 
inattention by reviewers, secular and denomina- 
tional, and that Catholic journals in particular were 
guilty of brushing-off tactics. 

Beacon’s ad nowhere explicitly says this. But it 
implies it when it adduces at some length the 
opinion Reinhold Niebuhr passed on People’s 
Padre. Dr. Niebuhr had prepared a review of the 
book for a “distinguished paper,’ which never 
printed his evaluation. He therefore “reprinted” it in 
Christianity and Society and editorialized on it in 
Christianity and Crisis. In this latter piece he ex- 
pressed the suspicion that “explicit Catholic pres- 
sure or . . . fear of Catholic reprisals” had made 
American publishers “so craven” that they did not 
dare to review the book. 
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To illustrate this suggested “brush-off’ through 
Catholic “pressure,” Beacon quotes from the review 
of the book in the May 1, 1954 issue of America. 
The quote simply says: “The sad story of Emmett 
McLoughlin’s decline is not an heroic one and the 
attempt made in this book only renders it more 
pathetic.” 

This is a technique of highly selective excerpt- 
ing, to say the least. The main point of the AMERICA 
review was not such vague regret and resentment, 
but the much more pertinent and objective fact that 
People’s Padre “falsifies truth or falsifies fact in 
more than 165 instances.” Eleven of these instances 
were specified in the review, which, incidentally, 
was written by a fellow member of McLoughlin’s 
Order who knew his background well. 

Dr. Niebuhr and Beacon Press need not suspect 
“Catholic pressure.” The plain fact, it would seem, 
is that Catholics have stayed away from People’s 
Padre in droves simply because they have been 
informed that the book is shot through with false- 
hood. Has Beacon Press ever attempted to refute 
that charge? And I would suspect, on my part, 
that most American newspaper and magazine pub- 
lishers, being honest men, have stayed away in 
equal droves because they recognized, even though 
they could not have specified, the high incidence 
of falsity in the book. Haroip C. GARDINER 
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Washington Front 





Let us discourse about revolution. Russell Davenport. 
followed by others, has called the United States “the 
permanent revolution.” We have, in fact, had several 
revolutions in our history. There was, of course, the 
American Revolution, which separated us from the 
British Empire. That was political. Thomas Jefferson 
initiated a social revolution in 1800, and this was car- 
ried on by Andrew Jackson, in favor of “the common 
people.” In 1861-65, Abraham Lincoln led another 
revolution, which, alas, did not end as he intended it, 
“with malice toward none,” owing to his murder. The 
South is only just recovering. 

In the 1870's and on, the Industrial Revolution hit 
us full force. LaFollette, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Woodrow Wilson led abortive small ones, 

From 1922 to 1953, Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry 
Truman carried on a real revolution, which led to the 
rise in power of organized labor and the eclipse in 
politics of organized capital. Except for our first 
revolution and the war between North and South, all 
of our revolutions have mercifully been bloodless, un- 
like those of other countries, but the results of them 


Underscorings 


are imbedded in our statute books, judicial decisions 
and the habits of our people. 

Once Dwight D. Eisenhower got control of his party, 
which took some time and labor, he started his own 
quiet revolution, aptly called by Walter Lippmann 


“middle-ground.” If Adlai Stevenson should win con. | 


trol in November, 1956, he will very probably carry on 
this new look. It does not seem likely that historians 
will call this “middle-ground,” or even “right-of-center,’ 
For it will still carry on the books, be it under Eisen. 
hower or Stevenson, all of the New Deal and Fair Deal 
legislation. 

Meanwhile, quietly and almost unnoticed here and 
especially abroad, our capitalism has carried out its 
own drastic revolution. Capitalism in the United States 
has only a remote resemblance to what it was in the 
late 19th century, and still less to what it is in Europe, 
In France, for instance, it means restricted production, 
low wages and bad labor-management relations. With 
us, it now means expanding production, rising wages 
and generally good labor-management relations, This 
may be due to what James Burnham has called the 
Managerial Revolution, yet I have found it hard to 
persuade Europeans to realize that our new capitalism 
is different from the outmoded form they obstinately 
preserve. Maybe that is why communism still gains 
ground over there and is practically dead over here. 
WILFRID Parsons 


p THE CATHOLIC HOUR, weekly 
radio program produced by the Na- 





tional Council of Catholic Men, will 
celebrate on Dec. 4 its silver jubilee 





p> PARENTS or teachers of physically 
or mentally handicapped or maladjusted 
children will be helped by the Directory 
of Catholic Facilities for Exceptional 
Children in the United States. It is 
the work of the Department of Special 
Education set up two years ago by 
the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., 
N. W., Washington 6, D, C. (Paper. 
102p. $1). 


p> THE GRAIL, women’s international 
apostolate is presenting an Advent 
drama, Desired of the Nations—“a mod- 
ern expression of the Christian cul- 
tural heritage in music, interpretative 
dance and choral speaking.” Perform- 
ances will be given in Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, on Dec. 3; Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Dec. 4; St. Joseph’s College 
Auditorium, Philadelphia, Dec. 11. For 
details write Miss Virginia Mohr, 370 
Riverside Drive, New York 25, or Miss 
Anne Mulkeen, 4520 Chester Ave., 
Philadelphia 48. 
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p THE FORDHAM Alumni Federa- 
tion, organized last July by the alumni 
groups of the university’s seven schools, 
recently published the first issue of its 
new monthly journal, Fordham Life. 
The magazine features a description 
of “Fordham in Manhattan,” a center 
in mid-Manhattan that will bring to- 
gether schools of the university now 
scattered over the island. Fordham is 
building the center as part of a $750- 
million redevelopment planned by the 
City of New York for that area of Man- 
hattan, to be carried out chiefly by 
private enterprise and private capital. 


Bb FOR WOMEN who, their families 
reared, now find themselves with some 
leisure on their hands, the College of 
New Rochelle sponsors an adult-edu- 
cation program of weekly lectures run- 
ning through most of the school year. 
This year’s series, “The Church and 
Modern Society,” examines the role of 
woman in the social, economic, politi- 
cal, cultural and moral life of society. 


on the air. The occasion will be marked 
by a special hour-long program from 
1:30 to 2:30 P.M., EST. The first CH 
program, produced on March 2, 1930, 
went out over 27 NBC stations in 17 
States. It is now carried by 143 NBC 
stations in this country, and _ overseas 
by the Armed Forces Radio Service 
and the Voice of America. 


pA THIRD TITLE has appeured in 
the Jesuit Studies series published by 
Loyola University, Chicago. It is Bishop 
Lancelot Andrewes. by Rev. Maurice 
Reidy, S.J., associate professor of his- 
tory at Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Mass. Bishop Andrewes (1555-1626) 
was one of the outstanding scholars of 
the Anglican Church and was a strong 
influence in the forming of its spirit and 
traditions (Loyola Univ. Press, Chicago 
13. 237p. $3.50). The previous titles 
in the series are: The Churches and 
the Schools, by Francis X. Curran, S.J; 
and Deception in Elizabethan Comedy, 
by John V. Curry, S.J. 
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Editorials 


——— 





The Bishops and Our Schools 


With dignity, vigor and discernment the American 
hierarchy last week in its annual public statement re- 
minded the nation of “The Place of the Private and 
Church-related Schools in American Education.” 

The sheer mass of the non-tax-supported school sys- 
tem, in which there are 5 million young American 
citizens, should really make it unnecessary to recall that 
these schools have, to quote the episcopal statement, 
“full right to be considered and dealt with as compo- 
nents of the American educational system.” The princi- 
ple of equal rights engraved in the U. S. Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights should make it superfluous to 
state that 


. , students in these schools have the right to 
benefit from those measures, grants or aids which 
are manifestly designed for the health, safety and 
welfare of American youth, irrespective of the 
school attended. 


Regrettably though, as the private schools have multi- 
plied in recent years, so has the type of secularist at- 
tack that fears that the “existence of the private school 
is an infringement upon the domain supported by pub- 
lic funds”; or calls them “a limitation on the right of 
the state to insure an educated citizenry”; or hints dark- 
ly that “private schooling and religious education have 
actually tended toward a sundering of the bonds of civic 
unity and common loyalty.” The bishops took issue with 
each of these charges. 

Does the existence of private and church-related 
schools “infringe” on the state-supported school’s do- 
main? History and the Constitution emphatically say 
no. These schools belong. They are the bricks and 
mortar of our American republic. They are as preciously 
American as anything in our culture. Not only did the 
private and church-related schools pioneer the field 
during our colonial and early national periods, but for 
nearly two hundred years they alone undertook the 
vital public service of education. As the bishops rightly 
remind us: 


It was from such schools . .. that there came 
the guiding intellectual and moral impulses which 
led to the definition and establishment of Ameri- 
can freedom, no less than the leadership which 
launched the young Republic on her career in 
history. 


The right of these schools to exist is an immediate 
corollary from the constitutional recognition of a 
parent's natural right to guide the education of his 
child. Thank God the American school system is not, 
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and never has been, a “closed, unitary creation of the 
state, a servile instrument of government monopoly.” 
Is a church-related school a limitation on the right 
of the state to insure an educated citizenry? On the 
contrary. It doubly insures solid citizenship for 


. .. it exists not only to fulfil the function of educa- 
tion in our democratic society, but specifically to 
educate the Christian for his dual citizenship in 
time and eternity. It exists to teach not only the 
content of the accepted curriculum, but that which 
the tax-supported school under present condi- 
tions may not teach, namely, positive religion. 


Few Americans any longer believe that nuns put 
ground glass in their shoes for penitential purposes, or 
that Jesuits ride broomsticks after ten p.m. But there 
are still people who think that a church-related school 
is simply an all-week extension of the Sunday school 
or Bible class. A visit to any typical parochial school 
should quickly dispel this illusion. 


E PLURIBUS UNUM 


The third charge is a grave one. Is the private 
school system a divisive cancer in our democracy? The 
bishops’ letter is emphatic in its denial: 


Surely, Christianity, with its primary inculcation 
of love of God and love of neighbor, is not divisive. 
Only those who teach hatred teach division; those 
who teach love teach unity. How can it be, then, 
that religion in the school should be accused of 
sowing the seeds of national discord? . . . Criticism 
of these schools at times seems to forget that we 
are a pluralistic society that postulates not uni- 
formity but rather unity in variety. 

This week in the Capital the two thousand delegates 
to the White House Conference on Education are at 
work. These representatives of school and society -on 
every level are discussing from all points of view the 
pivotal problems facing our schools. They are studying 
aims in education, more efficient and economical or- 
ganization, building needs, teacher recruitment and 
tenure, finance and how to sustain public interest in 
education. 

These topics and the perplexing problems arising out 
of them do not belong exclusively to tax-supported 
schools. America cannot solve its educational problems 
by halves. All citizens have a stake in the solution to 
the problems of our tax-supported schools. All citizens 
have a stake likewise in the working out of the equally 
grave problems of the private and church-related 
schools. Both systems contribute to the public service. 
Both work for the common good. 
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I: FUTURE OF GERMANY 





The free world is now having its second thoughts on 
the meaning of the failure at Geneva. No conference 
is so fruitless that it does not convey useful lessons 
or bring vital problems into sharper perspective. One 
thought should stand out, however, no matter what 
other conclusions reflection brings us to. This is the 
determination expressed by President Eisenhower and 
conveyed to us through the Secretary of State. No set- 
back and no obstacle, said the President, will deter us 
in our efforts to work for a just and durable peace. 
Failure of the Big Four Foreign Ministers should not 
cause us to give up the struggle in which all mankind 
has at stake its very existence. It should rather urge us 
to fresh exertions. 

Canada’s Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
Lester B. Pearson, has concluded, for his part, that 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization is more im- 
portant now than ever before. We need to maintain 
the forces of freedom at the peak of their material 
strength and moral unity, he says, lest a weakness in 
either respect render us prey to Red revolutionary 
tactics. The Canadian diplomat has just returned from 
a visit to Moscow where, he reports, he was urged to 
get Canada out of Nato. “This,” he told a press con- 


ference in Ottawa on November 16, “is precisely what 


we should not do.” The next meeting of the Nato 
council in December should, in his opinion, be an 
occasion to make a far-reaching reappraisal of the 
Soviet position, in particular with regard to the future 
of Germany. 


SOVIETS AND TWO GERMANIES 


It is not only Mr. Pearson who is concerned with 
the Kremlin’s new German policy. At Geneva, Molotov’s 
attitude showed that the USSR has given up all plans 
for the immediate reunification of the country. The 
present situation in the two Germanies is obviously un- 
favorable for unification, so far at least as the Soviet 
Union is concerned. 

Russia will have nothing to do with free elections. 
She has another plan. This is to get the West German 
Government to enter gradually into negotiations with 
the East German Communist regime. Beginning with 
purely technical questions, these meetings can eventu- 
ally develop into political negotiations. In this long 
process, the West Germans can be led to cast their 
eyes eastward, rather than westward. There are those 
who say that Geneva was doomed from the point that 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer at Moscow agreed to ex- 
change diplomatic representatives with the Soviet 
Union. Why should Molotov discuss German reunifica- 
tion with the other three Foreign Ministers when the 
Soviet Union can now pose as “honest broker” between 
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Geneva Aftermath 





the two Germanies, helping them to settle their differ. 
ences themselves? 

In the light of this new strategy, which the Com- 
munists are fully equipped to execute in their usual 
systematic way, the United States needs to re-examine 
its own attitude toward the Germans. It is not that the 
present relations between ourselves and the Federal 
Republic are not good. We have come a long way in- 
deed from the time of “non-fraternization” or the days 
of the three D’s—demilitarization, democratization and 
dismantling—which in their turn gave way to friendly 
cooperation and finally to close alliance in Nato. But 
in politics nothing is really stable. Moreover, we have 
had fair warning that a smart crowd in the Kremlin 
is out to wreck our German policy by a new and subtler 
approach. 


TASKS AT HAND 


Two immediate problems loom before us. One is the 
question of a successor to the 80-year-old Chancellor 
Adenauer, a proven bastion of support for the free 
world. The other is the passage at Bonn of the legisla- 
tion necessary before the 500,000 German soldiers can 
be listed on the credit side of the Nato ledger. The 
Bonn Parliament has not yet debated this law. The 
longer it is delayed, the greater the chance for the 
post-Geneva Red strategy to take its toll in the minds 
of the Germans. Even if this law is passed, the in- 
evitable departure of Adenauer from the scene will 
raise a large question mark as to whether it will ever 
be carried out. 

In meeting these and longer-range challenges, the 
United States and its associates in Nato have many 
good cards to play. It is not necessarily a bad thing for 
the two Germanies to enter into some kind of contact. 
This would be inevitable in any case. The West Ber- 
liners have proclaimed that they will not sit around any 
table with the Communists unless that table has a 
ballot box upon it. But one of the contentions of 
Adenauer has been that the close links of the Federal 
Republic with the West will serve as an attraction for 
the East Germans. Why should not the Federal Re- 
public, economically prosperous, in a free atmosphere, 
with its 50 millions, serve as a magnet for the Com- 
munist-dominated impoverished East Germany, whose 
population is only 17 million? 

The Communists count upon an economic crisis in 
the West, and they count, too, upon their advanced 
revolutionary tactics. It is the job of the free world to 
see them disappointed in both these respects. But that 
won't just happen. It will take a lot of effort and plan- 
ning in Washington. In fact, we shall all have to buckle 
down for a long, hard pull. 
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TI: ATOMIC SUMMIT 


Late in the afternoon of November 17, after flying in 
from Europe, the indefatigable Mr. Dulles reported to 
President Eisenhower at Gettysburg on the conference 
of the Foreign Ministers at Geneva. No doubt, the 
Secretary of State confirmed what the President already 
knew, that the Soviet Union had failed to pass the 
“acid test” posed by last summer's dramatic meeting 
at the summit. The world was back where it was be- 
fore Bulganin smiled and Khrushchev jovially slapped 
backs at Geneva. It remained precariously poised on 
the brink of atomic disaster. 

A few hours after the President received Mr. Dulles, 
more than a thousand alumni and their friends gathered 
in the grand ballroom of Manhattan’s Waldorf-Astoria 
to celebrate the golden jubilee of the Fordham Uni- 
versity Law School. The dinner finished, the guests sat 
back to enjoy the kind of oratory, full of memories and 
rich sentiment, that one expects on such an occasion. 
They heard instead a nerve-tingling address which 
next morning hit the front pages of the New York 
press and brought an immediate reaction from Wash- 
ington. They heard a grim call for a new meeting at 
the summit, but this time a meeting at the “Atomic 
Summit” attended not by just a few Presidents, Prime 
Ministers and Secretaries of Foreign Affairs, but by 
thousands of people from every country in the world. 
They heard an appeal for a gathering of the nations, 
not at Geneva, but at Eniwetok. There, at our Pacific 
testing grounds, friend and foe alike, but especially 
foe, would be invited to watch the explosion of a full- 
scale hydrogen bomb. 


THE AWFUL FACT 


Had this startling proposal been made by an ordi- 
nary citizen, it might have rated a paragraph on the 
inside pages. More probably, it would have rated no 
space at all. But it was advanced at the Fordham din- 
ner by one of the five members of the powerful, top- 
secret U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. It was made, 
that is to say, by one of the few men in the world 
privy to all the dreadful secrets of the hydrogen bomb. 
So the next morning Commissioner Thomas E. Murray’s 
speech was headline news. 

In presenting his proposal Mr. Murray wasted little 
time on preliminaries. “The public,” he said, “has failed 
to grasp the significance of the power and effects of 
the hydrogen bomb.” It doesn’t realize that the human 
race can stand only a limited number of thermonuclear 
explosions. Beyond that limit lies catastrophe. Our 
authorities have tried to strike a balance between the 
interests of security and the right of people to know 
the facts. They have not wholly succeeded. Up till 
now, public policies have not adequately furthered 
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the process of educating people to the implications of 
nuclear warfare. These they could learn at Eniwetok, 
and the learning would advance the cause of peace. 
Such was the strong meat of the commissioner’s 
address. In the course of it, he hit hard at the idea that 
the hydrogen bomb is only a more powerful kind of 
atomic bomb. It is, of course, a more powerful bomb, 
a much more powerful bomb. The sheer force and. 
reach of its blast are such that it crosses the threshold 
into a new kind of power. But there is another differ- 
ence: 
The thermonuclear bomb not only blasts and 
burns more acreage, more buildings, more people; 
it also releases dangerous radioactive fission prod- 
ucts into the atmosphere. True, the “A” bomb also 
releases these fission products, but on a small scale. 
However, the atmospheric contamination that re- 
sults from large thermonuclear explosions is seri- 
ous. In fact, it is so serious that it could be catas- 
trophic. A sufficiently large number of such 
explosions would render the earth uninhabitable 
to man. This is plain fact. 


In other words, the hydrogen bomb has made old ideas 
about peace and war obsolete. 


POSSIBLE GAINS 


It is precisely to make the rulers and policymakers 
and all their peoples realize this that the United States 
would stage a dramatic demonstration at Eniwetok. 
The explosion would strike terror into hearts, but that 
would not be its purpose. The purpose would be “to 
arouse all the forces of the human imagination, reason 
and will,” for “these are mightier than the physical 
forces of the atom.” 

There would also be by-products. The explosion at 
Eniwetok would be a manifestation, not of American 
belligerence, but of American power. It would thus 
strengthen the military strategy of deterrence, which, 
Mr. Murray believes, “has saved the balance of power 
for the West.” 

More important still, setting off a thermonuclear 
blast before a large audience would dramatically prove 
to the world that the United States measures the use 
of power by the dictates of justice. That we have not 
employed our power aggressively, despite a big lead 
over the Soviet Union in thermonuclear weapons, shows 
that we are aware of the moral restraints that govern 
their use. 

Mr. Murray’s proposal, first adumbrated two years 
ago at Duquesne University in Pittsburgh, is, naturally, 
controversial. His four colleagues on the Atomic Energy 
Commission quickly disowned it. They noted that the 
1946 atomic tests at Bikini, to which the Soviet Union 
was invited, far from persuading the Communists to 
help establish an- effective system of control, had 
spurred them on to develop their own atomic weapons. 

That is true. It is likewise true, however, that through 
ignorance of the appalling destructiveness of the hydro- 
gen bomb the world could blunder into mass suicide. 
In their rebuttal to Mr. Murray, the other commis- 
sioners were strangely silent on this capital point. 
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Xavier and Ignatius Loyola 


WILLIAM J. YOUNG, SJ. 


“ 
WwW ELL, FRANCIS, I think you're the man!” 

“Why yes, indeed, the very man!” 

It seems incredible that the spiritual future of half a 
continent should in some way be made to depend on 
this casual observation by St. Ignatius, and the almost 
as casual agreement of his spiritual son, St. Francis 
Xavier. Almost as casual, for there was a note of eager- 
ness in the voice of Francis that must have been ab- 
sent from the voice of Ignatius. The latter recognized 
that the only way out of the deadlock into which cir- 
cumstances had forced them was the surrender of one 
who was very dear to him. 

John II of Portugal was anxious to discharge his 
weighty obligation to provide for the spiritual welfare 
of his vast possessions in the East and in the West. He 
had therefore prevailed on Pope Paul III to appoint two 
of the new-born Company of Jesus to go to India in 
ths spiritual interests of its teeming millions. 

The Pope had been fully availing himself of the ad- 
vantage placed in his hands by the fourth vow which 
the new Society took to him as Vicar of Christ, and was 
sending its members to the four quarters of the globe. 
Salmerén and Broét were to go to Ireland, Laynez and 
LeJay to the Council of Trent, Bobadilla to Calabria, 
there to revive the faith that had begun to droop, and 
Hoces and Codure to Padua. And the men available 
were only ten in all. 


THE FINGER OF GOD 


Ignatius thought of Bobadilla and Rodriguez. The 
latter’s work in Calabria would soon be over. Then he 
and Rodriguez could leave Rome for Lisbon with the 
Portuguese Ambassador. There he would take ship for 
Goa, the gateway to the Orient. Bobadilla returned from 
Calabria exhausted with his labors, more dead than 
alive. The cavaleade of the departing Ambassador 
could not be held up to await his recovery. There was 
but one thing left for Ignatius to do. Without the slight- 
est hesitation, he substituted for Bobadilla his beloved 
and adoring secretary, Francis Xavier. 

Bobadilla would have seemed the more prudent 











Fr. Young, former master of novices of the Chicago 
Province of the Society of Jesus, translated St. Ignatius 
of Loyola, by Rev. Paul Dudon, S.J. (Bruce, 1949). 
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400 Years 
After 


choice for the distant and unknown missions. His forth- 
rightness and daring, his outspoken bravura, seemed 
better fitted for dealing with the untamed men of the 
sea with whom he would have to live on his way to 
India. His poise and confidence were, humanly speak- 
ing, good equipment for facing the difficulties of the 
work waiting him in India with demoralized Europeans 
and long-neglected Christian natives, with sullen Mos- 
lems and satisfied pagans. 

Francis, on the other hand, appeared much better 
fitted by nature for desk work at headquarters, or for 
lecturing at one of the universities. He was a man of the 
pen, at home among books, hardly fitted, one would 
have thought, for the harsh and tumultuous life he 
would have to lead in India. Indeed, it comes as a shock 
to learn that his going to India, however much he may 
have desired it or spoken of it, was the result of an 
accident. 

As the Spaniards say, it was God writing straight 
with crooked lines. Bobadilla had great qualities, but he 
was no Francis. He might have been able each year to 
fill out a gratifying report of conversions, Christian 
marriages, baptisms, confessions and communions, re 
conciliations, and so forth. But he would never have 
touched off the fires that broke out wherever Francis 
walked. And had Francis remained at home, he would 
have loved God with all his soul, but have pined away 
behind an executive’s desk, or in a lecturer's pulpit, to 
find a quiet end and a decent burial in the Eternal City, 
there to await the common resurrection of us all. 
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St. Ignatius is sometimes represented as disposing of 
his men as though they were pieces on a chessboard. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. Those who 
knew Ignatius best were fully aware of the deep tender- 
ness for all his men that lay in the depth of his heart. 
It would be strange if he succeeded fully in concealing 
from Francis the predilection with which he regarded 
him. 


THE WARM HEART OF IGNATIUS 


When we say there was nothing merely natural about 
Ignatius’ affection for his spiritual sons, we do not mean 
that he had succeeded in dehumanizing it. We do mean 
that he had it under perfect control. No merely natural 
longing could have the slightest value with him against 
the plain will of God. We may be sure that though his 
“Well, Francis, I think you’re the man!” has all the air 
of improvisation about it, it was a decision that was 
reached only after thought and prayer had made it 
clear to him that this was indeed God’s will. 

With Francis the decision was easier, for in the voice 
of his superior he had an assurance that was clearer 
and more reliable than the message of an angel would 
have been. His answer has all the gracious buoyancy, 
all the holy eagerness of a man who is dead to himself 
lives only that the holy will of God be accomplished 
in him. 

Some people are more capable than others when it 
comes to experiencing the unselfing effects of a great 
and noble ideal. Among these people the Basques of 
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today, like those of the days of Ignatius and Francis, 
must hold a high place. There is a story told of a 
mother, a widow, and her four sons. Three of the sons 
left home at the beginning of the Spanish Civil War 
in the 1930’s. The fourth and youngest remained with 
his mother to work the little family farm in the neigh- 
borhood of Burgos. 

One day, this youngest son, who was little more than 
a boy, returned from a day in the fields, expecting to 
find his supper waiting for him as usual. But there was 
no supper, nor any signs of one being prepared. “How 
about a little supper, mother?” he asked. Eyeing him 
steadfastly this Basque mother replied: “I serve no 
supper to cowards!” The boy, taking the hint at once, 
left home for the armed forces. Before long he had left 
the armed forces to join his brothers in a soldier’s grave. 

Underneath the polished and tempered phrases of 
Ignatius and Francis, there beat the same pulse of 
sacrifice that made of this woman so brave a citizen 
and so selfless a mother. Some, indeed, might think that 
the mother was unfortunately lost in the citizen, the 
one dedication eclipsing the other. But no one could 
say that of the relation that existed between St. Ignatius 
and St. Francis. However exclusive God’s claims may 
be, and however imperatively they may be urged at 
times, He never asks us to disavow our nature, but 
rather to rise above it. 

As a means of mutual encouragement in the promo- 
tion of God’s kingdom, Ignatius had arranged for an 
exchange of letters between the members of his Com- 
pany. We may well believe that this exchange could 
assume something of the dignity of duty, especially with 
those living at such a distance as India. The mails never 
arrived there oftener than twice a year, and sometimes 
not even so often as that. 

Francis needed little encouragement from Ignatius to 
keep in contact with his distant brethren. 

It is touching to see how much he relied on their 
prayers and even their advice as to how he should carry 
on his apostolate on these strange shores. His heart 
was all affection for them, and especially for his father 
in Christ. But great as we may conceive his affection 
to be, we are little prepared to hear that once when the 
ships arrived with no letters from those he loved, he 
simply fainted from disappointment. The autograph of 
Ignatius which he suspended about his neck was no 
protection against the onset of his feelings for the father 
of his soul. 


LAUGHING SAINT 


Francis has been described by the crew and the pas- 
sengers of the Santiago as the man “whose mouth is 
full of laughter.” Something would have to be known 
of the hardships of a voyage from Lisbon to India to 
appreciate just what that meant in the way of deliberate 
cheerfulness in the face of indescribable discomfort and 
even disaster. Only a man whose soul was full of God 
could have had his mouth as full of laughter as Francis 
Xavier. 

This gift of laughter was something he could have 
learned from Ignatius. The latter used to laugh with a 
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blessed happiness when he 
met in the passageways of 
the Roman residence the 
younger men of his Com- 
pany whose souls he knew 
to be filled with the grace 
of God. In fact, his gaiety 
on occasion was something 
of a scandal to the older 
and more sober fathers. 
Some of them took occasion 
to chide his exuberant 
A gaiety and urge him to 
moderate his mirth in the 
interests of the rules for 
. religious decorum he him- 
self had asked them to observe. 

But the India voyage was really no laughing matter. 
It took at least six months, and ships had been known 
to be a year on the way and to have lost half their hu- 
man cargo from disease in passage. Even the best ships 
became floating infernos, reeling and staggering on their 
course from Lisbon past the Cape of Good Hope until, 
battered and worn, they dropped anchor at Goa. 

Throughout the horrors of the voyage, Francis, though 
traveling as Legate of the Holy See, served the most 
wretched and abandoned, caring for their bodies as well 
as their souls. He was reproached for not accepting a 
servant who would wash his clothes at the side of the 
ship and prepare his meals, on the score that to have a 
servant would augment his credit with the other pas- 
sengers. Francis replied with some heat: 


Senor Conde, it is credit and authority acquired 
by the means you suggest that have reduced the 
Church of God and her prelates to her present 
plight. The right way to acquire them is by washing 
one’s own clout and boiling one’s own pot, without 
being beholden to anyone, while at the same time 
busying oneself in the service of souls. 





A rather novel view for the times, and one that Fran- 
cis did not learn at home. We are safe in assuming 
that it was a lesson learned from his Father Ignatius, 
and it will be his practice all through the years that 
are to follow. 


RECALL 


So blinding is the glory of Xavier’s achievement in 
the Orient that we generally overlook or ignore the 
fact that he was recalled from the field of his conquests 
by his commander in chief and doomed to the life of 
an executive at Lisbon. On June 28, 1553, Ignatius wrote 
him and ordered Francis to return to Portugal at the 
earliest opportunity. He felt that Xavier, with his first- 
hand knowledge of conditions, could do more for the 
missions in Lisbon or in Rome than he ‘could by any 
amount of endless roving from place to place. 

A careful reading of the letter will reveal, after a 
general word of approval, some suggestion of criticism. 
Ignatius certainly thought that Xavier had indeed done 
much good in undertaking himself his apostolic jour- 
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neys. However, he suggested that Francis would have 
done better to stay at home and apply himself to the 
more detailed government of his Province and its 
apostolic enterprises, and entrust pioneering exploits to 
others. It is a communication from General Staff Head. 
quarters to a field general. 

But the strangest thing of all is that this wish of 
Ignatius is given the solemnity of a command under 
holy obedience. Did Ignatius doubt Francis’ willingness 
to bow to the merely indicated wish of his superior? 
This is hardly believable. 

I think we have here a strong sidelight on the govern. 
ment of Ignatius. It was his habit to give rather detailed 
directions to those who were in immediate charge of 
new enterprises. He would then add that they were 
on the spot and were acquainted with special circum- 
stances that might make the instructions given more 
imperative or, on the other hand, quite inapplicable, 
They were therefore to use their judgment and apply 
the directions as their judgment dictated. 

A rather far cry, this, from the automatic obedience 
St. Ignatius is frequently charged with exacting. He 
knew that Francis might be tempted to see reasons for 
staying in India and Japan and China that in his judg- 
ment outweighed the reasons for returning to Lisbon 
and Rome. Ignatius wished Francis in this particular 
instance to abstain from any personal interpretation of 
his command. 

The very special irony of the situation is lost on the 
reader, if he forgets that at the moment St. Ignatius 
was writing this ultimate command, Xavier was no 
longer in India, or Japan, or Indonesia, or even China. 
His soul had taken flight fully six months earlier for 
heaven, where he had only some three years to wait 
for the coming of the father who was the very half of 
his soul. 

Though we know that God’s ways are not our ways, 
we sometimes wonder at their seeming inconsistencies 
and incongruities. Years before, in 1538, James Hoces, 
one of the early companions of Ignatius, died in Padua. 
At the time, Ignatius was down at Monte Cassino giving 
the Spiritual Exercises through some forty days to the 
Spanish Ambassador to the Holy See. As he began the 
Confiteor of his Mass one morning, he was granted a 
vision of Hoces among the blessed in heaven. Three 
years later, accompanied by the young Pedro Ribs 
daneira, he was crossing the Ponte Sesto in Rome to say 
Mass in San Pietro en Montorio for John Codure, who 
less than a year earlier had pronounced his vows with 
him at St. Paul’s outside the Walls, and was the first 
Jesuit to die in Rome. Ignatius paused, gazed heaven- 
ward for a moment, and turning to Pedro, said: “We 
can go back home. He doesn’t need our prayers.” Both 
instances had to do with men he had hardly come to 
know yet. But when Francis, the very half of his soul, 
died, there was no supernatural visitation. Ignatius had 
issued a command, but Francis had answered a higher 
call, a call that no man can ignore, that he must answeél, 
obedience or no. The call would sound for Ignatius in 
three short years, and he would answer: “I come, ! 
come.” 
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—SUPRANATIONAL IDEA 





Most Rev. James H. Griffiths 


You might ask—and rightly so—why I have dwelt at 
such length on the political and cultural background 
of the age and on the universality and supranational 
aspect of the Church. I have done so because other- 
wise it might be most difficult properly to appraise 
the significance of the man with a shattered leg who 
limped forth from the midst of all this pandemonium 
which surrounded the Bride of Christ. 

A lame Basque veteran of the wars, an unpolished 
soldier, hobbled up a Spanish mountainside and took 
refuge in the bleak cave of Manresa. There, like Jacob 
of old, in prayer and silence and meditation he wrestled 
with angels and demons for the very ownership of his 
soul, Finally he issued forth from his cave, reborn in 
anew Renaissance in God and armed with an invincible 
weapon with which to face a frenzied, chauvinist world 
and with which to defend the dangerously besieged 
citadel of the Church. 

Ignatius of Loyola carried no gleaming Damascus 
sword as one might have expected of an old warrior. 
He came armed with an idea and an ideal. . . 

With all the fire his name implied, the man with the 
shattered leg dreamed and prayed, and wandered and 
waited. Then one summer night in 1539 he sat down 
by the dingy light of a taper and began to write his 
immortal, revolutionary Constitutions for the mobile 
militia of Jesus. 

In the full flush of the age of discovery and explora- 
tion, his spirit leaped across the Alps, across the blue 
Mediterranean to the Isles of Spice, in an ecstasy of 
missionary vision. In an era of treason to the Chair of 
Peter, the old soldier bound himself and his associates 
by a special vow to go to the very ends of the earth in 
prompt, unquestioning obedience to the Sovereign 
Pontiff. With greedy, overconstricting nationalism run- 
ning wild, he planned and had already assembled a 
tiny group which was to be international, supranational 
in its outlook. 

In spite of its glorious achievements in the fields of 
education, of theology and science and in a score of 
other spheres of apostolic labor, the Society of Jesus 
as conceived by Ignatius was to be primarily if not 
totally a missionary order. This is amply demonstrated 
by the third rule of his Constitutions, which begins: 
“Nostrae vocationis est peragrare in quavis mundi 
plaga . . . It is according to our vocation to travel to 
various places and to live in any part of the world 
Where there is hope of God’s greater service and the 
help of souls.” 
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Ignatius substantiated 
the sincerity of these 
words by his deeds, as 
when he stripped himself 
of his finest and most 
needed associates; when (y ,/ 
he deprived himself of his 
darling Francis Xavier 
and sent him off packing 
thousands of miles round 
the world to India. Ig- 
natius placed the needs of 
the foreign missions above 
all the importunities of 
the home front. Scarcely a ship rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope which bore not at least one Jesuit on his 
mission obedience to the land of Ind, to the Isles of 
Spice or to some sweltering station in the Persian Gulf. 

And in accordance with Ignatius’ well-thought-out 
plans, they went not as black-robed agents of a colonial 
power. To guard against this, they were drawn from 
at least a half-dozen European nations to serve as 
ambassadors of a supranational Christ and His Church. 

The Jesuits were to be no part of a colonial enclave 
or a transplanted Western aristocracy. They were to 
be found among the indigenous people with whom 
they worked and whose fare they shared. How 
thoroughly they did this at times appears from an 
amusing letter written to Ignatius by Father Nicholas 
Lancilotti, a lovable Italian Jesuit in India who asked 
to be excused for writing in Latin because he had for- 
gotten all his beautiful Italian. . . . 

How uppermost was the primary missionary instinct 
of Ignatius is significantly brought out by the fact that 
he constituted India a Jesuit Province even before Italy 
or France or Germany, where the Society had been 
growing by leaps and bounds. India is the third-oldest 
Province in the Society. 
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(On July 31, 1956, it will be 400 years since the death 
of St. Ignatius Loyola. The twelve months preceding 
that date have been named the Ignatian Year. On 
November 9, in New York’s Commodore Hotel, a Jesuit 
Mission dinner honored Ignatius Loyola for the bene- 
fit of hundreds of his sons who are today missioners in 
the Pacific. The address was given by the Auxiliary 
Bishop of New York, Most Rev. James H. Griffiths. 
America proudly prints this excerpt. The complete text 
will appear in the February Catholic Mind. Eb.) 
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Behind Detroit's 
Productive Splurge 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


Arter COASTING for a few weeks for model 
changeovers, the Big Three of the auto industry are 
roaring along again with the accelerator flush with the 
floor. The question now is no longer whether 1955 will 
be a record-breaking year for auto output. It’s whether 
the industry will scale the fabulous peak of 8 million 
cars, or fall just a little short of it. 

A number of times during the past few months 
voices were raised warning of overproduction. Detroit 
paid no attention to them. Ford and General Motors 
especially went just as fast as they could, and Chrysler 
was not far behind. The event has proved them right. 
The 1955 new-car market was every bit as big as they 
guessed it would be. 

Are the auto makers now in the heady process, 


though, of overplaying their hunch? The way 1956 


models are coming off the assembly lines these days 
suggests that the industry is confidently counting on a 
second 7-million-plus year in a row. Can even the 
voracious American market absorb that many cars? 

The skeptics point to the huge bulge in consumer 
debt. Of the $4.25-billion rise in installment debt 
through the first ten months of this year, buying of 
autos on time contributed no less than $3.5 billion. All 
told, people today owe $14 billion on automobiles. How 
much more deeply can they plunge into debt without 
having to come up for air, or staying under for good? 

That question is, apparently, the least of the auto 
industry's worries. Why, one may ask, is the industry 
so confident that people driving cars loaded down with 
$14 billion of debt will continue to buy on credit? 
Isn’t the industry aware that the carrying charges on 
that debt, plus the charges on all the other debts people 
have contracted, are now running at the rate of $2.7 
billion a month, or $32.4 billion a year? 

Since we may safely assume that Detroit knows to 
the last penny what people owe on autos, on houses, 
on refrigerators and everything else, the real question 
is this: what is there about our postwar economy that 
makes the auto industry so confident that consumers 
can and will absorb all it can produce? 

For one thing, our population is growing much faster 





Fr. Masse, now in his fifteenth year on the staff, is 
AMERICA’S economics editor. 
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than prewar experts had foreseen. In the 1940-50 dec- 
ade, the U. S. population went from 131.8 million to 
151.1 million. According to a Bureau of Census esti- 
mate, by June 1, 1954, it had jumped another 11 million, 

For another thing, not only is the population grow- 
ing, but incomes are increasing even faster. In 1940, 
total personal income stood at $78.7 billion. Last year 
it hit $286.5 billion. On November 4, Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks announced that for 1955 it 
was running over $300 billion. Even after due allow- 
ance has been made for taxes and for the ravages of 
inflation, consumers have more buying power today 
than ever before. 


MORE PEOPLE AND MORE MONEY 


Nor is this the whole story. Businessmen are not 
primarily interested in how many people there are who 
need or desire their goods and services, or even in what 
the total national income is. What concerns them even 
more is the number of people who have both needs 
and desires and the money to satisfy them. They are 
interested, that is, in how the national income is dis- 
tributed. It is precisely here that the auto industry 
seems to find the clinching reason for its bouncing 
optimism. It knows that never before has our national 
income been so widely distributed as it is today. 

To appreciate this fact, which some economists do 
not hesitate to call revolutionary, one has only to con- 
sider what happened to the income-pattern in the 
United States during the eight-year period 1946-53. 

In 1946, according to the Commerce Department, 
there were 20 million spending units (families and un- 
attached individuals) who had less than $3,000 a year 
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in cash income. They were, roughly, 46 per cent of 
all spending units. About 14 million units, or 44 per 
cent of all units, had between $3,000 and $7,500. Of 
this group, those with $5,000 to $7,500 were only about 
18 per cent of all units, or 5.6 million in number. 

Eight years later, the pattern had changed dramatic- 
ally. In 1953, the less-than-$3,000 group had declined 
to 28 per cent of all spending units, from 20 million to 
14 million. Those with $3,000 to $7,500 had increased 
from 14 million to 27 million, and were now about 54 
per cent of all spending units. The bulge in the $5,000- 
to-$7,500 group was especially significant. In 1953, 
these families and individuals, who are excellent pros- 
pects for auto salesmen, jumped from 5.6 million to 
12.5 million. They constituted somewhat more than 24 
per cent of all spending units. 


MOVING UP THE ECONOMIC LADDER 


The implications for businessmen of this shift in the 
income-pattern are obvious. With so many families 
crossing the line from the low-income to the middle- 
income group, the market for all kinds of consumer 
durables vastly expanded. Now not only the boss and 
his highly skilled workers could finance a home or a 
car, a TV set or a refrigerator, but many of his semi- 
skilled and even unskilled workers could, too. 

Some students of income-patterns think that this 
trend will continue. In October, at the annual Boston 
Conference on Distribution, Arno H. Johnson, who 





heads the research department of J. Walter Thompson 
Company, predicted the following income-pattern for 
1960. Mr. Johnson’s figures are for “spendable” income, 
that is, for income after taxes. 


Income groups No. of spending units 


Under $3,000 12 million 
$3,000 to $5,000 3s ” 
$5,000 to $7,500 16 


$7,500 and over r 


This guess is based on President Eisenhower's estimate 
last January that a national income of $320 million by 
1960 is well within the nation’s capacity. Some people 
in Washington now think that the President's estimate 
is on the conservative side. The auto industry is betting 
big money that it is. 

A word of caution in conclusion. What American 
consumers will do at any given time is not always easy 
to predict. In the last two recessions, those of 1949-50 
and 1953-54, consumers confounded economists by 
spending as if they hadn't a care in the world. Their 
willingness to buy, even when buying meant going into 
debt, had a great deal to do with cushioning the im- 
pact of both recessions and shortening their duration. 
If consumers maintain in 1956 their present rate of 
spending, the auto industry may well experience an- 
other 7-million-plus year. If they don’t, watch early 
next summer for some of the sharpest cutbacks in auto 
production this country has ever seen. 





—ON THE RECORD 


We are a religious people whose institutions pre- 
suppose a Supreme Being. We guarantee the free- 
dom to worship as one chooses. We make room for 
as wide a variety of beliefs and creeds as the 
spiritual needs of man deem necessary. We sponsor 
an attitude on the part of government that shows 
no partiality to any one group and that lets each 
flourish according to the zeal of its adherents and 
the appeal of its dogma. When the state encourages 
religious instruction or cooperates with religious 
authorities by adjusting the schedule of public 
events to sectarian needs, it follows the best of our 
traditions. For it then respects the religious nature 
of our people and accommodates the public service 
to their spiritual needs. To hold that it may not 
would be to find in the Constitution a requirement 
that the government show a callous indifference to 
religious groups. That would be preferring those 
who believe in no religion over those who do be- 
lieve. 

Mr. Justice Douglas for the United States Su- 

preme Court. Zorach v. Clauson, 72 S. Ct. 679 

(1952) 
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Two Statements on Religio in American Society 






We need above all to make plain that our policies, 
however realistic they may be in power terms, at 
root derive from a moral and spiritual basis. Our 
primary commitment is to the well-being of in- 
dividual man. Our society is individual-based. 
Making God’s man its central responsibility, this 
society is dedicated to carrying out spiritual prin- 
ciples. These principles derive from an awareness 
that man’s freedom must exist in an atmosphere of 
law and orderliness: the Judaic concept of one God 
and the Decalogue. They have been broadened 
and deepened by the Christian sense of brotherhood 
and equality and love. They are clarified by Greek 
and Roman understanding of the science of political 
organization, and mellowed by Western European 
humanism. 
Education and National Security, p. 12. By 
the Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association of the United 
States and the American Association of School 
Administrators, and the Executive Committee 
of the American Council on Education. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1951. 
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Literature and Arts 





ASK ALMOST ANYBODY YOU KNOW who is trying 
to keep up with the output of novels to name for you 
the four or five most impressive achievements of the 
past six months and five will get you seven (if I have 
the terminology right) that Andersonville, Marjorie 
Morningstar, Band of Angels and The Man in the Gray 
Flannel Suit have top billing. 

In a sense this is right. Each has been a rather 
stunning performance. Andersonville, for instance, the 
enormous, heroic series of vignettes in and around the 
infamous Confederate prison during the Civil War, is 
MacKinlay Kantor’s passionate testimonial to the stu- 
pidity of war and to the heroism and infamy of the 
men who are caught up in it. (World. $5). It is brutal 
and crude as can be in spots, but there is a deeply 
compassionate note running through the terrible story. 

Robert Penn Warren’s Band of Angels (Random 
House. $3.95), carries us back to the South just before 
and during the Civil War. In telling the tale of a 
young woman who, though she had long thought she 
was white, was sold into slavery, but finally achieved an 
almost happy marriage with a white Northerner, Mr. 
Warren is revolving in his mind his favorite themes of 
what freedom is, where it can be found, and its rela- 
tions to justice and brotherhood. It is noble theme, 
but gets somewhat bogged down in the author's in- 
voluted style. 

With Marjorie Morningstar, by Herman Wouk 
(Doubleday. $5), we come to the contemporary U. S. 
scene, and it is a scene marvelously captured in the 
story of a young Jewish girl in New York, of her am- 
bitions to become an actress, the almost-havoc she 
makes of her life and of her final realization that her 
Jewish cultural and religious traditions are a bedrock. 
It is a leisurely paced study and stands four-square for 
religious bases in life. In The Man in the Gray Flannel 
Suit (Simon & Schuster. $3.50), Sloan Wilson is not 
quite so forthright in the matter of religious roots and 
values. He does, however, paint a memorable picture 
of the struggle of a rising young executive to live up 
to his conscience in a world that pulls him more and 
more toward material considerations. It is a novel re- 
markable for its insight into the world of both business 
and the home. 


QUIETER, BETTER ANSWERS 


This much being granted to the four big novels of 
the period, I am inclined to think that a more impres- 
sive achievement has been realized in a sizable group 
of novels which have addressed themselves more ex- 
plicitly to the place of religion and religious values in 
answering some of the eternal questions and questings 
of the human heart. Perhaps not one of these novels 
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is quite of the stature of the four just mentioned, by 
taken as a group they are remarkable in that they seen 
to indicate that authors are reaching back more con. 
sciously to such answers to such searchings. 

In The Four Rivers of Paradise (Macmillan. $3.50), 
to start off in remote history, Helen C. White treat 
of the impact of Christianity on the Roman world of 
the fifth century. Told through the character of a young 





Ideas in a 


Half Year’s Fiction 
HAROLD C. GARDINER 





Roman of senatorial family, the rather quiet but deeply 
realized tale sounds a note of hope for the inner and 
spiritually indestructible nature of man. Seven cet- 
turies later, the same quality finally dominated the 
wild and moody nature of the hero in The Unhurrying 
Chase (Macmillan. $3.50). This, H. F. M. Prescott 
tale of a young French knight who had lost his patr:- 
mony, is a frank revelation of some of the roughness 
and brutality of the Middle Ages, but it is saturated 
with the faith and love that overbalanced the world 
and the flesh. 

The unique scene in The Carmelite (Macmillan. 
$3.75) may capture the reader’s interest to such an e 
tent that he will miss the religious flesh and bone o 
a good historical novel by Elgin Groseclose. The story 
is about a mission of the Carmelite friars to Persia it 
the 17th century. There is good local color, but the 
main interest centers around the conversion of the 
fiery young princess and her attraction toward the friat 
who heads the mission. It is based on historical fact. 
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Spiritual Book Asgoctates 


The Unique Book Club: For the soul! 


Foundation blessed by His Holiness Pius XI, 1934, 
through Cardinal Pacelli, now Pius XII, gloriously reigning. 





Editorial Contributors included: ARCHBISHOP CICOGNANI, ARCHBISHOP GOODIER, 
BisHop F. J. SHEEN, Mser. R. A. Knox, Canon G. Smitu, FatHer LEEN, 
FatHerR McGarry, FATHER MERTON. 


Editorial Secretary, Rev. DaNtEL M. O’CONNELL, S.J. 


8 MINUTES A DAY FOR SPIRITUAL READING? 
SYMPATHETICALLY CHOSEN i CURRENT SPIRITUAL BOOKS 


Seven times a year there arrives in the mail a modern religious book expertly chosen! 
Biographies of men and women like ourselves; devotional books, seasonably appropriate. 


CURRENT OFFERING 


Swi £ Vict ory 


By 

WALTER FARRELL, O.P. 
& 

DOMINIC HUGHES, O.P. 
$3.25 


You forget its pettiness; its inertia. 

You get away from yourself; from loneliaess. 
You think of the spiritual world of tomorrow. 
You realize the smallness of today’s troubles. 
You resolve to act accordingly. 


You open the book with hopeful curiosity. 
You automatically begin to read. 

You think of God and the things of God. 
You gain a surer insight into life’s meaning. 
You rise above its problems; its tediousness. 


Peace, ennobling life’s monotonous routine. 
Peace, resignation, happiness, 
Peace through closer union with Christ! 


Peace comes to you! A fuller, richer life. 
Peace which the world cannot give. 
Peace which quiets the tempests of life, 
Peace, life’s true “escape,” 


A Membership Makes An Ideal Christmas Gift 


The Book Club of the Spirit! Now in its 21st Year! Read for your soul. No regrets. Grow in God’s love. 
An $18.00 subscription brings you seven appealing current spiritual books. In addition, we offer to new 
subscribers ($18.00) a free copy of HOW TO PRAY ($2.00) by Fr. Robert Nash, S.J. Join the Book 
Club of the Soul. Read about God, yourself, eternal happiness. 


SPIRITUAL BOOK ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Room 308-A 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Rev. Fathers: Kindly enter me in your Spiritual Book-Club-of-the-Soul. Enclosed find check for $18.00 to cover year’s sub- 
scription to seven current spiritual books. 
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A subordinate element in Officers and Gentlemen, by 
Evelyn Waugh (Little, Brown. $3.75), should not put 
the reader off, either. The exquisite satire is vintage 
Waugh, but there is a wonderfully elegiac note of re- 
gret for the passing—in the conduct of the war in 
Crete—of the crusading faith that had motivated the 
middle-aged hero, Guy Crouchback, whose adventures 
here follow up the tale of Men at Arms. 

Two rather quiet, if not somber, tales are The 
Cashier, by Gabrielle Roy (Harcourt, Brace. $3.50) and 
Flesh and Blood, by Frangois Mauriac (Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy. $3). The first shows us an obscure, timid 
and sickly French-Canadian bank clerk, as it recounts 
his desperate attempts to find, in all his frustration and 
suffering, the secret of happiness. It is a searching 
but loving dissection. Mauriac probes again, in his 
usual terse fashion, into the meaning of love and sacri- 
fice in a tale about a young ex-seminarian and his re- 
lationship of vicarious suffering with a debauched 
young roué. Both these books go deeply into the prob- 
lems of human solidarity. 

Somewhat similar to Mauriac’s novel is The Lost 
Sheep, by his compatriot Henri Bordeaux (Macmillan. 
$2.95). Much simpler in style and construction, it is 
nevertheless a profound study of the virtue of forgive- 
ness as it follows the fate of a married woman and 
how she is finally welcomed back into the family after 
she had proved unfaithful. 

Much lighter still, in fact it is in large measure 
a gentle whimsy, is The Five Fathers of Pepi, by Ira 
Avery (Bobbs-Merrill. $3). But the story of how a 
little Italian waif finds a good home and in so doing 
brings a budding romance to a head, is wholly delight- 
ful and warm with the spirit of Christian charity. Akin 
to this is A Grand Man (Macmillan. $2.75). Catherine 
Cookson creates a fine aura of indomitable spirit in her 
story of how a young Irish slum girl copes with the 
problem of her ne’er-do-well father. 

A contemporary and unlovely aspect of the U. S. 
scene is vividly painted in Budd Schulberg’s Water- 
front (Random House. $3.95). How the inarticulate, 
rebellious young dock-worker is finally impelled, main- 
ly through the urging and example of the priest, to 
take steps to bring justice to the longshoremen, is a 
gripping, if rough-and-tumble story. 


IDEAS IN HISTORY 


Ideas are more rare than pure action in most his- 
torical novels, and that observation holds for most of 
the novels of this type during the past half-year. How- 
ever, it may be noted that such a novel as Robert 
Raynold’s The Quality of Quiros (Bobbs-Merrill, $3.75) 
continues the just and temperate reconstruction of the 
past that was evidenced in last season’s A Crossbow- 
man’s Story, by George Millar, and The Golden Prin- 
cess, by Alexander Brown. This present story treats of 
a Spanish expedition to Melanesia in the 16th century 
and, in all its recounting of mutiny and derring-do, is 
scrupulous to paint the Spaniards in tones that do not 
shriek of double-dealing and infamy. 
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The same regard for accuracy highlights Mary Do. 
lan’s Hannibal of Carthage (Macmillan. $3.75), which 
has the rare virtue of making the reader really live jp 
the times, instead of feeling that he is looking on them 
from afar. Less immediate in its impact, but still , 
heroic reconstruction of a far-off age, is Edith Simon; 
The Twelve Pictures (Putnam. $3.95), a retelling of 
the Nibelungenlied. Two good historical novels of the 
more immediate American past are Guns of Chicka. 
mauga, by Richard O’Connor (Doubleday. $3.95) and 
Jonathan Eagle (Little, Brown. $4.95), Alexander 
Laing’s adventure story of early American political life 
in the period 1786-1801. 

Green Pond, by Evan Brandon (Vanguard. $4.75) 
a sweeping history of a Southern town, is uncommonly 
(for historical novels) uncompromising in its cop. 
demnation of evil, without being smug and sanct- 
monious in its excellent character delineation. 


THE WAR AND THE WORLD 


This survey of the best of the season can do no more 
than call attention to such good books with a modem 
setting as Dust over the City, by André Langevin (Put. 
nam. $3.50), The Stepmother, by R. C. Hutchinson 
(Rinehart. $3.50), Heritage, by Anthony West (Ran- 
dom House. $3.75), and The Revelations of Dr. 
Modesto, by Alan Harrington (Knopf. $3.50), a biting 
satire on the craze for success in various fields. Cameron 
Hawley follows his highly successful Executive Suite 
with Cash McCall (Houghton Mifflin. $3.95), another 
penetrating study of U. S. business life. 

The late war is getting a little shopworn in the novels 
by now, but three good books that treat it with vivid- 
ness and some originality are The Navigator, by Jules 
Roy (Knopf. $3), The Good Shepherd, by C. S. For 
ester (Little, Brown. $3.95), and Run Silent, Run Deep, 
by Edward L. Beach (Holt. $3.95), a very able spokes- 
man for the “silent service,” our submarine fleet. 

All things considered, I feel that it is not the 
triumphs of virtuosity like Bank of Angels and Ander- 
sonville that speak most intimately and persuasively to 
the sensitive reader. Perhaps it’s the quieter voice that, 
after all, carries farther. I certainly believe that long 
after some of the more flamboyant characters are for- 
gotten, the reader will still know as a friend the little 
“hero” of The Cashier and the “five fathers” of Pepi. 
If that is so, then the fiction of the past six months, 
despite barbarisms like The Deer Park and The Great 
Man, has broadened our human horizons no regrettable 
little at all. 








FIVE OF THE BEST 


Officers and Gentlemen 
by Evelyn Waugh 


Andersonville 
by MacKinlay Kantor 

The Cashier 
by Gabrielle Roy 


Marjorie Morningstar 
by Herman Wouk 


The Five Fathers of Pepi 
by Ira Avery 
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We begin with the welcome hardy 
perennial, the battle of the books on 
ideology and the American philosophy, 
then move into a few of its practical 
manifestations, difficulties it faces, safe- 
guards for it, and so on. 

Some short time ago Russell Kirk’s 
Program for Conversatives (Regnery. 
$4) aimed at giving strong expression 
to conservative values, meanwhile re- 
jecting lip-servants of conservatism and 
saving it from sterile reactionaries. Now 
Clinton Rossiter’s Conservatism in Am- 
erica (Knopf. $4) provides another 
well-directed thrust at that aim, The 
author points to several riches of our 
heritage which we are glad to retain 
today, and argues that conservatism 
must control a larger share of American 
life. Fortunately he does not hesitate 
to beat conservatism’s breast for past 
stupidities and crimes of omission and 
commission. A perusal of Herbert Hoov- 
ers Addresses on the American Road 
(Stanford U. $4) will prove rewarding. 
In it the conservative statesman _ re- 
iterates his views on foreign relations, 
domestic issues, the reorganization of 
government and so on. 

Carrying the ball in the other direc- 
tion are two writers professing a liberal 
philosophy. Louis Hartz in The Liberal 
Tradition in America (Harcourt, Brace. 
$4.75) makes a real contribution to un- 
derstanding the meaning of specifically 
American liberalism (and conserva- 
tim, too), by distinguishing between 
the early and modern American con- 
text. His development would lend 
weight to the thesis that prudent liberal- 
ism and progressive conservatism are 
really not far. apart. Horace Coon’s 
Triumph of the Eggheads (Random 
House. $4) makes less pretense at 
scholarship, and is rather a journalistic 
interpretation of his heroes’ successes, 
from Jefferson through Wilson ‘and 


Roosevelt (his two favorites) to Steven- 
son. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND GOVERNMENT 


A distinguished author and thinker 
has his say about what American (or 
Western) world philosophy is or should 
be. Walter Lippmann in The Public 
Philosophy (Little, Brown. $3.50), sees 
rescue from the dangerous amorphous- 
ness of our public philosophy in a re- 
turn to the natural law which has been 
the foundation of Western thought from 
ancient times to the foundation of our 
own republic. 

Books by two other highly reputed 
authors bring into the more immediate- 
ly practical arena issues discussed more 
philosophically by Mr. Lippmann. In 
Government by Investigation (Viking. 
$3), Alan Barth returns to a theme on 
which he has written previously: the 
danger to American liberty and to bal- 
ance of government powers that inheres 
in recent methods of legislative investi- 
gation. American constitutionalist Ed- 
ward S. Corwin has already pointed out 
that Barth goes too far in trying to re- 
strict by law the congressional power 
to investigate, for the Congress has the 
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. The Epistles of St. Clement of Rome 
and St. Ignatius of Antioch. Jrans. 
by James A. Kleist, S.J., Ph.D. $2.50 
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= 2. St. Augustine: The First Catechetical 
Saat Instruction. Trans. by Joseph P. 
SS - Christopher, Ph.D. $2.50 
eles. 3. St. Augustine: Faith, Hope and 
= Charity. Trans. by Louis A. Arand, 
ot SSS Ee: $2.50 
ay; 4. Julianus Pomerius: The Contempla- 
pret) tive Life. Trans. by Sr. M. Josephine 
x Suelzer, Ph.D. $2.50 
ou! 5. St. Augustine: The Lord’s Sermon on 
a; the Mount. Trans. by J. J. Jepson, 
ow! Sad: Se $2.75 
p> 6. The Didache, The Epistle of Barna- 


bas, The Epistles and the Martyrdom 
of St. Polycarp, The Fragments. of 
Papias, The Epistles to Diognetus. 
Trans, by James .A. Kleist, S.J., 
Ph.D. $2.75 
. Arnobius: The Case Against the Pa- 
gans, Vol. I. Trans. by George E. 
McCracken, Ph.D. $3.50 
8. Arnobius: The Case Against the Pa- 
gans, Vol. II. Trans. by George E. 
McCracken, Ph.D. $3.25 
. St. Augustine: The Greatness of th 
Soul, The Teacher. Trans. by Joseph 
M. Colleran, C.Ss.R. $3.00 
10. St. Athanasius: The Life of St. An- 
tony. Trans. by Robert T. Meyer, 
Ph.D. $2.50 
11. St. Gregory the Great: Pastoral Care. 
Trans. by Henry Davis, S.J. $3.00 
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Ancient Christian Writers 
The Works of the Fathers in Translation 
J. Quasten, S.T.D. and Rev. J. 
Volume 21 
St Maximus the Confessor: Ascetic Life, The Four Centuries on Charity 
Translated by Polycarp Sherwood, O.S.B. 
St. Maximus the Confessor has always been considered one of the chief 
theological writers of the Greek Church. His work on asceticism is regarded 
as a masterpiece, both for its clear and simple style and the wisdom of its 


teaching; The Four Centuries on Charity contains a concise but substantial 
spiritual, ascetical and mystical doctrine on the full perfection of charity. $3.25 


Previously Published 


right and duty to find out the facts 
pertinent to national protection and the 
common weal. 

Mr. Barth’s fear for American liber- 
ties would not seem to be shared by the 
American people, if Samuel Stouffer’s 
Communism, Conformity and Civil Lib- 
erties (Doubleday. $4) is any true in-. 
dication of American thinking. Mr. 
Stouffer examines the attitudes of Amer- 
icans toward the double menace of 
communism and danger to civil liber- 
ties. Few Americans are worried about 
either threat, it seems, though an over- 
whelming percentage want to keep 
Communists out of sensitive positions. 


COMMUNISM AND COURTS 


Communist activities and _trickeries 
provide the theme for several other 
books worthy of attention. Self-styled 
liberal Leslie Fiedler points to the Com- 
munist trials and investigations in sev- 
eral of his essays in An End to In- 
nocence (Beacon. $3.50) and suggests 
that, as part of America’s growing up, 
even the liberals should admit that they 
have done evil as well as good. 


C. Plumpe, Ph.D. 


12. St. Augustine: Against the Aca- 
demics. Trans. by John J. O'Meara, 
Ph.D. $3.00 

13. Tertullian: To His Wife, An Ex- 
hortation to Chastity, On Monogamy. 
Trans. by William P. LeSaint, S.J. 


$3.00 

14, St. Prosper of Aquitane: The Call of 
~ Nations. Trans. by P. De Letter, 
15. St. Augustine: Sermons for Christ- 
mas and Epiphany, TJrans. by Thomas 

C. Lawler $3.25 
16. St. Irenaeus: Proof of the Apostolic 
Preaching. Trans. by Joseph P. Smith, 
SJ. $3.25 
17. The Works of St. Patrick. St. Secun- 
dinus: Hymn on St. Patrick. Trais. 
by Ludwig Bieler, Ph.D. $2.50 

18. St. Gregory of Nyssa: The Lord’s 
Prayer, The Beatitudes. Trans. by 
Hilda C. Graef $3.00 


19. Origen: Treatises on Prayer an 
Martyrdom. Trans. by John J. 
O’Meara, D.Phil. $3.25 


20. Rufinus: Commentary on the Apos- 
tle’s Creed. Trans. by J. N. D. Kelly 
$2.75 
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than any novel.""— CATHOLIC WORLD 


With sparkling wit and devastating logic, 
G. K. Chesterton shatters the thesis that 
Christ stands side by side with similar 
myths and proves conclusively that Chris- 
tianity is the only true religion. “A pro- 
found and beautiful book .. . all the color 
and fury and romantic faith of a crusade.” 
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original edition was $3.50. Image Book 
edition 75c. 
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Some indication of the lesson that 
many liberals have yet to learn is Mur- 
ray Kempton’s Part of Our Time: Some 
Ruins and Monuments of the Thirties 
(Simon & Schuster. $4). Mr. Kempton’s 
thesis is that there has been much 
shouting about practically nothing. 
Various myths grew up—such as those 
of the Soviet Union being a great social 
experiment—but they had no roots and 
less influence. 

As guardian of our constitutional 


| guarantees stands the nation’s most dis- 


tinguished institution, the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. Two recent books will 
serve to contribute to our understanding 
of the court and its members: the late 
Justice Robert H. Jackson’s The Su- 
preme Court in the American System 
of Government (Harvard. $2) and Fred 
Rodell’s Nine Men (Random House. 
$5). The books have little in common, 
except their subject. Mr. Jackson’s is by 
far the more serious, responsible and 
acute. Mr. Rodell’s book lacks Mr. Jack- 
son’s authority, and thus many undocu- 
mented personal judgments will leave 
readers wondering, unsatisfied and an- 
noyed. 

American Constitutional Law (Pren- 
tice-Hall. $9.25), by Alpheus Mason 
and William Beaney, not only would 
provide excellent background for evalu- 
ating the preceding books by Messrs. 
Rodell and Jackson, but gives us a 
superb study of constitutional law and 
social history as they have affected each 
other through our national develop- 
ment. Prof. William Anderson, perhaps 
the leading authority in the new field 
of inter-governmental relations in the 
United States, has produced a very 
readable and conveniently brief classic 
on Federal-State programs and the con- 
stitutional issues involved in “States’ 
rights” versus centralization. It is ap- 
propriately titled The Nation and the 
States, Rivals or Partners? (U. of Min- 
nesota. $3.75). 

Henry Schmandt and Paul G. Stein- 
bicker have joined forces to produce 
Fundamentals of Government (Bruce. 
$4.50), a well-organized, clearly written 
introduction to the study of govern- 
ment. Many Catholic and other re- 
ligiously orientated schools might well 
adopt this text for a first course in poli- 
tics because of its professional compe- 
tence combined with its frank avowal 
of religious principles in political living. 


SOME REBEL TRENDS 


Not a few of our fellow citizens re- 
ject and rebel against American law and 
the American way of life. In a series of 


reports which are more sobering than 
sad, Virginia Pasley’s 21 Stayed (Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy. $3.50) tells “the 
story of the American GI’s who chose 
Communist China—who they were and 
why they stayed.” The “who” points up 
the social environment in which the 2] 
did not receive or absorb the ingredi- 
ents of the American value system. 

The “21 who stayed” were delin- 
quents from American norms of patriot. 
ism and life values. Hundreds of thous- 
ands of other young Americans are like- 
wise delinquents. Benjamine  Fine’s 
1,000,000 Delinquents (World. $4), 
which combines good sense with exten- 
sive study, recognizes the need of home- 
inculcated principles of conduct for the 
young. The book is a valuable addition 
to the famed studies of the Gluecks on 
juvenile delinquency. S. R. Slavson’s 
Re-Educating the Delinquent (Harper. 
$3.75) calls attention to the changes 
in delinquent-rehabilitation policy. 


——FIVE TO NOTE—— 


The Public Philosophy 
by Walter Lippmann 
The Nation and the States: Rivals 
or Partners? 
by William Anderson 
Protestant, Catholic, Jew 
by Will Herberg 
1,000,000 Delinquents 
by Benjamin Fine 
Personality and Mental Health 
by James Royce 











HEALTH AND DANGERS 


Passing on to the broader field of 
mental hygiene and personality adjust- 
ment, we find Personality and Mental 
Health, by Rev. James Royce, S. J. 
(Bruce. $3.50). This comprehensive 
survey is both Christian in interpreta- 
tion, fair in coverage and exposition, 
and is recommended highly. A valuable 
contribution to the study of mental con- 
ditions is the book of readings edited by 
Arnold Rose, et al., Mental Health and 
Mental Disorder (Norton. $6.50). 

One further book on socio-medical 
matters is the forthright Medical Care 
for Tomorrow (Harper. $6.50), by Mi 
chael Davis, called “far and away the 
best analysis yet to appear of the over- 
all problems of medical care in the 
United States.” 

Two books come to our attention o 
the subject of problem drinking, and all 
are worth examining. In Sobriety and 
Beyond (SMT Publishing Co. $5), 
Father John Doe has collected his f 
mous “Golden Books” within a single 
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cover. The author has made a tremen- 
dous contribution to the solution of al- 
coholism in many lives. Rev. John Ford, 
§, J. has written another penetrating 
book on the subject, Man Takes a Drink 
(Kenedy. $2.50). He presents the facts, 
provides the orientation and, in his 
moderate way, asks the reader to make 
his own decision. 


NEGROES AND SCHOOLS 


Several books on interracial relations 
and our colored fellow citizens have ap- 
peared on the bookshelves. Comer 
Woodward's Strange Career of Jim 
Crow (Oxford. $2.50) turns back the 
pages of history and reveals that legal 
segregation began for the most part as 
late as the last decade of the 19th cen- 
tury. 

Two recent biographical works will 
be welcomed by Americans interested 
in Negro history. Rev. Albert Foley, 
S. ].’s God’s Men of Color (Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy. $4.50) sketches the 
lives, experiences and achievements of 
colored priests in the United States dur- 
ing the century 1854 to 1954. Roy 
Ottley’s Lonely Warrior (Regnery. 
$4.50), recounts the life and times of 
the Chicago Defender’s Robert Allen, a 
still vigorous member of the old school 
of Negro journalism, and gives a valu- 
able look into the Negro past which has 
helped to produce the present. 

Coming more to the point of the Su- 
preme Court’s decision of May, 1954 
on educational segregation, we find 
three books of significant help. Henry 
Ashmore, in his Negro and the Schools 
(North Carolina. $2.75), studies schol- 
astie and educational segregation 
against the backdrop of the South’s 
economic and_ sociological position. 
Robin Williams and Margaret Murphy 
in their Schools in Transition (North 
Carolina. $3) recount the experiences 
of 24 communities in 6 States with re- 
gard to their educational policies since 
World War II, ranging from integration 
to segregation, Less a research report 
than an intelligent plea, Lillian Smith’s 
Now Is the Time (Viking. $2) empha- 
sizes the importance of implementing 
the court’s decision promptly, and thus 
regaining the trust of Asians and Afri- 
cans in American democracy. 


OTHER ETHNIC GROUPS 


Negro-white relations are not the only 
phase of American inter-ethnic prob- 
lems, Americans of Semitic and Indian 
stock have their difficulties too. Harold 
Ribalow’s Mid-century: An Anthology 
of Jewish Life and Culture in Our 
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Times (Beechurst. $6) comprises 53 
articles on a greater variety of aspects 
of Jewish life. David Cory’s Within Two 
Worlds (Friendship Press. $2) discusses 
the problems of modern American In- 
dians, who find a great contrast still ex- 
isting between their own ethnic com- 
munities and the outside world where 
they often make their living. Rev. Rob- 
ert Wilken, O.F.M., has contributed a 
scholarly biographical study of a broth- 
er Franciscan, Anselm Weber, O.F.M.: 
Missionary to the Navaho (Bruce. 
$4.50), who performed yeoman work 
among the Navaho in Arizona for al- 
most a quarter of a century in the early 
1900’s. 

Two new books concerning religious 
tensions are sure to create discussion. 
William Herberg’s Protestant, Catholic, 
Jew: An Essay in American Religious 
Sociology (Doubleday. $4) and John 


Kane’s Catholic-Protestant Conflicts in 
America (Regnery. $3.50), have both 
been reviewed lengthily in AMERICA 
(11/5). Both are eminently worth study. 


ASPECTS OF ECONOMY 


Turning our attention now to socio- 
economic matters, we find a most sig- 
nificant and valuable book, America’s 
Needs and Resources: A New Survey 
(Twentieth Century Fund. $10), by J. 
Frederic Dewhurst and Associates. The 
study is formidable in its exposition and 
explanation of facts, its expectation of 
further development and sober ques- 
tioning of what such affluence means in 
terms of the nation’s spiritual future. No 
library should be without it. 

A very readable book by Martin 
Mayer helps the ordinary American un- 
derstand how the flow of the many dol- 
lars which mean so much to him is, in 
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assisted by the nation’s financial 
Wall Street: Men and Money 
(Harper. $3.50) gives a refreshing and 
enlightening view into the man-made 


part, 
center. 


canyon in lower Manhattan. Philip 
Wernette’s The Future of American 
Prosperity (Macmillan. $3.50) writes 


directly to dispel the fear that has hung 
over us from the days of the great de- 
pression only 25 vears ago. There re- 
mains, however. serious doubt about 
the type of policy to be followed to 
achieve uninterrupted economic bliss. 
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Melvin Anshen and Francis Wormuth, 
in Private Enterprise and Public Policy 
(Macmillan. $6.75), appraise the de- 
bate between laissez-faire and economic 
planners and, as might be expected, of- 
ter a divided evaluation. 

Two recent books which discuss in- 
dustrial relations and merit a reading 
are Industrial Conflict (McGraw. $6), 
by Arthur Kornhauser et al., who offer 
as integrated and broadly inclusive ap- 
proach to the problem as one is likely to 
find, and Industrial Relations and the 













At all bookstores, P. J. KENEDY & SONS, New York 8 
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McNaughton and Joseph Lazar, whieh 
is a good description and discussion of 
the laws of industrial relations. 


HOUSING AND CITIES 


Another aspect of the nation’s socio. 
economic deficiency is the housing sity. 
ation and, in a more limited field, the 
housing aspect of inter-ethnic relations 
Charles Abrams, has written Forbidden 
Neighbors (Harper. $5), an almost dis. 
couraging account of segregation jp 
both private and even public housing 
policy. Housing reminds one of cities 
Elmore McKee in People Act (Harper, 
$3.50) writes accounts of projects con. 
ceived in and executed by civic oe. 
operation in 11 communities in various 
parts of the country. 

Fred K. Vigman’s Crisis of the Cities 


(Public Affairs. $3.25) is another book | 


which prompts us to look at something 
that remains very unpleasant and wm. 
healthy in our national life. Despite 
noble efforts here and there, we have 
hardly begun to solve the problem of 
blighted areas in our cities. Of perti- 
nence to urban study is Social Area An- 
alysis (Stanford. $1.75), by Eshref 
Shevsky and Wendell Bell. 

Two other historical books on the 
City have been contributed by Carl 
Bridenbaugh: Cities in the Wilderness: 
The First Century of Urban Life in 
America 1625-1742 (Knopf. $6.75) and 
Cities in Revolt: Urban Life in Amer 
ica, 1743-1776 (Knopf. $7.50). Both 
books are illustrated, and both con- 
tribute to a background understanding 
of current urban problems and that er 
tensive part of American culture which 
is actuated in the city. 

Several books which we might desig- 
nate Americana will be attractive to 
many readers. American Skylines: The 
Growth and Form of Our Cities and 
Towns (Houghton Mifflin. $5), by 
Christopher Tunnard, Henry Reed and 
John Cohen, contributes to our under 
standing of how America’s cities get the 
way they are. Changing Americ 
(Crown. $5.95), by Patricia Dyett and 
Andreas Feininger, tells the story it 
word and picture of the everevolving, 
evertransforming visage of our nation. 

JoserH B. ScHUYLER 
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ology at Loyola Seminary, Shrub Ont, 
N. Y. This section completes AMERICA! 
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STRANGERS IN THE LAND 
By John Higham. Rutgers. 43lp. $6 


This volume is a magnificent appraisal 
of the “patterns of American nativism 
from 1860 to 1925.” It covers in careful 
detail ideas and attitudes toward race 
and immigrants in those years. 

In this period of enormous change 
in American economic organization and 
social structure, there were equally sig- 
nificant changes in the concept of the 
American character. Entirely new ideas 
of national consciousness emerged. 

Gaining support and losing it, but 
moving steadily toward their goal, the 
adherents of the new nativism whittled 
away slowly but surely at the tradi- 
tional idea of the “melting pot” and the 
American “haven.” 
reached with the restrictions imposed 
on immigration in the 1920's. 

The course of American nativism in 
these years was involved and complex. 
The principal arguments were directed 
against the disastrous results that would 
come from any weakening of the sup- 
posedly Anglo-Saxon base of American 
society. The concept of race also came 
to the fore in this period. Numerous 
beliefs and theories appeared to ad- 
vance the superiority of the “older” 


Their climax was | 





Americans from Northern Europe. Sup- | 


ported by pseudo-scientific research, the 
racist theories were spread widely by 
propagandists. They all served to direct 
hostility towards the so-called inferiors 
who were disrupting American society. 
Accompanying these newer expres- 
sions were the older ones of religious 
prejudice. Anti-Catholicism took some- 
what different, if not more subtle, 
forms. The rise and fall of the A. P. A. 
and the K. K. K. are fully discussed and 
documented. In addition, anti-Semitism 
was eagerly grasped and promoted by 
the advocates of the new nativism. 
Prof. Higham thoroughly exposes the 
fallacies of these arguments. By examin- 
ing to the utmost the ideas and publica- 
tions of many individuals—both prom- 
inent and obscure—Higham shows how 
the propaganda won community ac- 
ceptance. He equates the statements 
with economic motivation and politica] 
interests. Nativism was accepted and 
rejected by the same groups at different 
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TRUE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 
by Rev. Edward J. Sutfin 


Just the book for parents and teachers who are looking for a 
way to give their youngsters a true understanding of Christmas. 
After developing the fundamental dogmatic background of the 
Christmas liturgy, Father Sutfin suggests ideas of every sort to 
bring the spirit of the Church to children. He includes many 
charming old-world folk traditions which have sprung from the 
devout keeping of Christmas by our Christian ancestors. A 
simple yet profound guide for gaining and passing on the true 
Christmas spirit. $3.00 


SKETCH ME, BERTA HUMMEL! 
by Sister M. Gonsalva, O.S.F. 


Everyone is familiar with the famous Hummel figurines and 
drawings. This is the biography of the creator of this populai 
art work. It tells of her background. her personality and her 
life as a Franciscan nun. $3.00 


OUR LADY SPEAKS 


by Pere Leon Bonnet, translated by Leonard J. Doyle 


The Litany of the Blessed Virgin contains perfect material for 
meditation and prayer. This is a book of reflections on each of 
the titles of the Litany written as though our Lady herself 
were speaking to the reader. $3.00 


LITURGICAL READINGS 


Excellent for the liturgical-spirited. Indispensable for the priest 
or religious. An English translation from the Latin of the 
Breviary lessons for all Sundays and the greater feasts. These 
selections from the writings of the great Fathers and Doctors 
of the Church form a treasury of spiritual reading and medita- 
tion taken from the liturgy of the Church. $5.00 


THE MASS YEAR FOR 1956 


A popular aid for using your missal. It gives the Mass to be 
celebrated each day of the year. It includes the commemora- 
tions and the preface to be said. The 1956 MASS YEAR has 
been brought into conformity with the new simplification rules 
for the celebration of Mass which go into effect January 1, 1956. 
Contains also brief meditations on the Ordinary of the Mass. 
Get several copies—for yourself and for your Missal-using 


friends. 35¢ a copy 
Order from your bookstore or from 
GRAIL PUBLICATIONS 
Room 1 St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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times according to the existing situa- 
tion. All sorts of fears have worked to- 
gether to support the ideas of racists 
and nativists. And in a period, such as 
the present, in which conformity re- 
ceives considerable emphasis, a new 
analysis of “The Great Red Scare” fol- 
lowing World War I, such as Higham 
provides, is both informative and re- 
assuring. 

Strangers in the Land is a model of 
competent and complete research. The 
67 pages of notes attest the author’s 
thoroughness. An additional 12 pages 
of bibliographical information indicate 
his judgment and evaluation of source 
materials. There may be some duplica- 
tion in the chronological, decade-by- 
decade discussion. 

This is a valuable report on the 
divergence between national principles 
and practice. The book should reveal 
to many readers how their own preju- 
dices developed. It may even help to 
throw light on this darkness of char- 
acter and remove some of the effects of 
current prejudices. 

WixtuiAM G. TYRRELL 


A DEMOCRAT LOOKS AT HIS PARTY 
By Dean Acheson. Harper. 199p. $3 


In Mr, Acheson’s words this is “not 
an apologia, nor a party pamphlet, 
nor a history.” In a suave, Olympian 
manner he explains “his loyalty to the 
Democratic party.” 

To him Democrats form “a party of 
many interests, including property in- 
terests.” Republicans, on the other hand, 
are, in his opinion, devoted exclusively 
to business. The Democrats’ conserva- 
tive South and liberal North result in 
balance and restraint, while the two 
wings of the Republican party achieve 
only confusion and division. This may 
very well be Mr. Acheson’s sincere 
view. If it is, informed observers will 
be struck by the amazing astigmatism 
in our former Secretary of State. 

In the field of foreign relations he 
sharply criticizes the Republican policy 
of “instant retaliation,” not only be- 
cause it was an empty threat, but be- 
cause it aroused fear and confusion 
among our allies. This, of course, is 
authoritative criticism by Mr. Dulles’ 
predecessor, but it requires an uncom- 
mon courage and self-confidence. For 
the critic is the man most famous for 
two postures: waiting for the dust to 
settle in China and drawing our de- 
fense line outside of Korea. 








Discussion of the loyalty program 
is the least partisan part of the book 
for the author assigns blame to both 
parties for unsatisfactory procedures 
No realistic solution is offered for the 
delicate complexities in security matters, 
The problem that has taxed responsible 
leaders in both this and the last Admini. 
stration is oversimplified here as merely 
a matter of favoring “individual free. 


dom and dignity” over “conformity jp. | 


duced by fear and coercion.” 
Republicans will aim some heavy 
artillery at this book, and many q 
middle-of-the-road Democrat will growl 
that his party deserves a more repre. 
sentative spokesman. 
JOSEPH SMa 





Wituiam G. Tyree .t, historian 
and educator, is president of 
the New York State Folklore 
Society. 

Rev. JOs—EPpH SMALL, S.J., is an 
associate editor of AMERICA, 


THE WORD 


What was it, He asked, that you er- 
pected to see when you went out into 
the wilderness? Was it a reed trem- 
bling in the wind? No, not that; what 
was it you went out to see? Was it 
a man clad in silk? You must look in 
kings’ palaces for men that go clad in 
silk (Matt. 11:7-8; Gospel for Second 
Sunday in Advent). 














The gaunt figure of John the Baptist 
dominates the Sunday Gospels during 
Advent. Strictly memorable, of course, 
is the solid fact that our divine Sav- 
iour’s highest recorded praise of any 
man—and it constitutes one of His rare 
superlatives—was given to this John, 
our Lord’s kinsman and devoted pre 
cursor. Believe Me, said Christ flatly, 
God has raised up no greater son of 
woman than John the Baptist. 
Notable, also, is the detailed tribute 
the Incarnate Word pays to John it 
our present Gospel. By the clearest 
implication the Baptist is praised 
two scores: for that moral courage 
which is the opposite of instability, and 
for a kind of rugged austerity which 
is the opposite of physical softness. 
Such virtues (to use an old-fashioned 
word) can hardly be said to rank among 
the more attractive moral excellences 
like good fellowship, sobriety and kind 
ness to dumb animals. Still, firmnes 
of purpose and indifference to comfatt 
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A revealing look at the 
inner workings of the most 
influential institution 


in the world. 


THE 
| VATICAN 


BY JEAN NEUVECELLE 


The famous Vatican correspon- 
dent, Jean Neuvecelle, writes a 
unique behind-the-scenes study 
of the customs, organization, and 
the way of life of the Vatican 
City. He shows the arduous 
working day of the Pope as he 
administers his sovereignty over 
the 470,000,000 Catholics scat- 
tered throughout the world . . . 
the personalities and far-reaching 
functions of the Pope’s many 
aides . . . the magnificent cere- 
monies and liturgical services 
which commemorate the ordina- 
tion of a Cardinal, the beatifica- 
tion of saints, the coronation and 
mourning of a Pope. Offering 
many unusual sidelights into Vat- 
ican life and thought, he tells 
how the Vatican conducts its fi- 
nances, how a movement is 
abroad to modernize the dress of 
the ancient monastic orders, how 
the Catholic Church is combat- 
ting its greatest enemy—Com- 
munism. 


“Not only an _ informative 
book, well written and thorough 
in its treatment of the Vatican 
City, it also offers a warm and 
vigorous insight into the person- 
ality of Pope Pius XII . . . the 
kind of book that everyone 
should read."—REVEREND FRAN- 
CIs B, THORNTON, Catholic Di- 
gest Book Club. 


Beautiful photographic end- 
paper maps and eight full-page 
photographs. 










$4.50 at all bookstores 


CRITERION BOOKS, INC. 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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are virtues, and virtues which clearly 
stand high in the august estimation of 
the Redeemer of the world. 

The earnest Catholic layman might 
well undertake a degree of Advent 
reflecting and year-round striving in 
connection with these qualities which 
Christ admired in John the Baptist. 

The unfortunate fact is that the non- 
cleric who is genuinely interested in 
Christian holiness will almost constantly 
find himself at odds with the world in 
which he must live. The difficulty is 
not at all that anyone—pagan, Protes- 
tant, Jew or fellow Catholic—is even 
slightly concerned to obstruct the road 
to a deeper lay spirituality. Spirituality 
(as the very name suggests) is simply 
alien to the hearty materiality of a 
highly material world, and the super- 
natural (as might be expected) is 
largely unintelligible to the quite sin- 
cere natural man. 

The devout Catholic layman is there- 
fore apt to discover that he is just 
as surprising and mysterious to less 
ardent Catholics as he is to anyone 
else. Now in one real sense no mature 
man is going to be deflected or de- 
terred from the objectives he personally 
prizes by the opinions of either on- 
lookers or other runners in that noble 
race of which St. Paul speaks. 

Nevertheless, it obviously requires 
special and very considerable strength 
to swim—we plunge into different, 
damper metaphor—against any powerful 
current. What the Catholic layman 
must persistently struggle against is 
not people, but ideas, and the difficulty 
really is that those adverse notions are 
not so much evil as merely natural, 
and therefore understandable and ap- 
pealing. 

Who wouldn't prefer silken garments 
to the rough camel’s-hair which John 
the Baptist wore? Who wouldn’t pre- 
fer soft ease to voluntary austerity? And 
because the earnest Catholic layman 
will answer such questions most un- 
conventionally, he will need not a lit- 
tle moral courage and inner stability 
in order steadily to implement his an- 
swers. : 


It would be sensible for all of us 
to request, in these trying matters, a 
little Advent help of St. John the Bap- 
tist. He emphatically qualifies as an 
authority in the present connection, 
and he clearly has influence where in- 
fluence counts. 

Vincent P. McCorry, S.]. 
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Dr. Edward J. Schuster 


THIS is a spiritual classic from the 


pen of Louis of Leén, Augustinian 


friar and renowned theologian of 


the sixteenth century. A contem- 


porary of St. John of the Cross, St. 


Teresa of Avila, and Louis of Gra- 
nada, he led a life filled with strife, 


jealousy, persecution, and even im- 


prisonment. 


THE NAMES OF 


CHRIST provides an inspiring com- 


mentary on the various names which 


are applied to Christ in Sacred 


Scripture. Far from being a techni- 


cal or purely exegetical treatise, the 


work abounds with inspiring and 


practical applications to the spiritual 


life. It is a work filled with humane 


sympathy, poetic charm, and devo- 


tion to Christ. 
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writing an article on Literary Style in a recent 
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‘THEATRE 4 


A HATFUL OF RAIN is Michael y 
Gazzo’s first play to reach Broadway 
production, and his maiden effort di. 
closes that another theatre-wise crafts. 
man has joined the ranks of our work 
ing playwrights. By selecting a them 
of immense contemporary interest, he 
has disguised a melodrama as a play 
of socia: importance. He has packe 
some scenes with suspense, while othes 
will chill the spines of the more seng. 
tive members of an audience. 

When your observer was somewhat 
younger and our drama more naive 
a playwright running dry of ideas could 
always fall back on the white-slay 
traffic, as organized prostitution wa 
called in those distant days. Now, the 
most widely publicized vice is na. 
cotics addiction, and Mr. Gazzo ha 
tapped that potentially rich vein o 
dramatic ore. He has mined the sub. 
ject deep enough to produce the theati- 
cal effects he wants but he has failed 
to produce satisfying drama. 

If the author had never strayed into 
the field of social welfare, A Hatful of 
Rain might be an exciting melodrama 
As presented by Jay Julien at the Ly- 
ceum, the play is a mixture of social 
drama and crime story, each pulling 
against the other. The melodrama weak- 
ens the social document, while the so 
cial significance slows down the pace 
of the melodrama. 

The dichotomy, however, is cor 
cealed by the author’s skill at build 
ing exciting scenes and by a facade of 


| superior acting. Shelley Winters offes 





| Felix Leon wrote the English versiot 


an impressive portrayal of the addict’ 
worried wife who, ignorant of her hus 
band’s vice, or affliction, doesn’t under- 
stand what is happening to her mar 
riage. Ben Gazzara is convincing 4 
the addict, and Anthony Francios 
gives an eloquent performance as lis 
sympathetic brother. Frank Silvera s 
glowing in his portrayal of the addicts 
muddle-headed father. 

The action was directed by Frank 
Corsaro and the setting was designed 
by Mordecai Gorelik, both competes 
in performing their chores. 


HIGHWAY ROBBERY, presented # 


| the President by the Heritage Group 
Players, is a comedy that describes the 





hardships and dangers of life in al 
Israeli frontier community. The authot 
is Moshe Shamir, Joseph Buloff and 
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7vi Barban directed the production with 
indifferent success, but Sam Leve made 
a better job of designing the sets. 

There are indications that Highway 
Robbery is an amusing comedy in its 
native tongue. In translation, the situa- 
tions are humorous but the dialog 
limps. The performance is generally 
inadequate. One hopes that the Heri- 
tage Players will do better in their 
second try. 


THE HEAVENLY TWINS. It is always 
possible, to paraphrase Abraham Lin- 
coln, to fool the best people some of 
the time. The promoters and _partici- 
pants in the production at the Booth 
include the Theatre Guild, producer; 
Jean Pierre Aumont, distinguished 
French actor, and our own equally 
distinguished Fave Emerson in leading 
roles; Cyril Ritchard, director, and El- 
don Elder, who designed the set. Pre- 
cisely why so many talented and 
theatre-wise people were induced to 
contribute their efforts to launching a 
fiasco is a mystery. It must be witch- 
craft. THEOPHILUS LEwIs 


FILMS 


GENTLEMEN MARRY BRUNETTES 
might also be classified as a comedy 
(with music) about courtship. It was 
directed by Richard Sale and written 
by him and his wife, Mary Anita Loos, 
apparently with the hope that they 
could recapture the mood, and perhaps 
the revenue, of Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes, the literary phenomenon that 
put the lady’s aunt, Anita Loos, on the 
map a generation ago. The revenue 
from the present effort has yet to be 
counted, but the other hope falls hor- 
rendously short of being realized. In 
fact for adults with a clinical interest 
in film-making the picture furnishes an 
almost perfect example of how to foul 
up ingredients of time-tested and 
proven popularity. 

The brunettes of the title (Jane Rus- 
sell, Jeanne Crain) are a bird-brained 
song-and-dance sister act who succeed 
in having a glamorous whirl in Paris 
even though both they and the agent 
(Scott Brady) who hired them are en- 
tirely without funds. As an added at- 
traction the girls, in occasional flash- 
backs, play, respectively, their mother 
and aunt, who were the toast of the 
even less inhibited Paris of a politely 
unspecified number of years before. — 
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“A splendid volume with which to 
tour Catholic Europe imaginatively 
or to use as a pictorial guide for 
one’s actual visit."—The Ave Maria 


By Msgr. John K. Cartwright 
Photographs by ALFRED WAGG 


Foreword by 
Bishop Martin J. O’Connor 
$6.00 at all bookstores 
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SHRINES OF 
EUROPE 


In this beautiful, unique book 
the Catholic shrines of England, 
France, Spain, Italy, Ireland, 
Portugal, Germany, Austria, Bel- 
gium and Switzerland are mir- 
rored in all their inspiring beau- 
ty, in glowing text and over 250 
black - and - white photographs 
and eight pages in full color. 
With a map of the shrines. Im- 
primatur of Archbishop O’Boyle 
of Washington, D. C. 
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The jokes are constructed according 
to the rules of the gag-writers’ manual 
and the complications are piled one on 
another with furiously lunatic abandon. 
Obviously the end result was meant to 
be frothy, gay and naughty. Instead 
and to a painfully embarrassing degree 
it is elephantine, flat and crude. 

Photographer Desmond Dickenson 
has tried to distract attention from the 
script by focusing on the Parisian back- 
grounds from bizarre angles. He winds 
up photographing the Eiffel tower in 
the way most appropriate for Cinema- 
Scope proportions: lying on its side. 

(United Artists) 


QUENTIN DURWARD takes place 
in 1467, when, according to the film’s 
preface, “Knighthood was a drooping 
blossom.” While the tongue-in-cheek 
attitude is not always that apparent, 
the picture treats its Sir Walter Scott 


| novel source with unexpected levity. 


The hero (Robert Taylor) is an im- 
poverished Scottish knight who is dis- 
patched to sue, on behalf of his wealthy 
but aged uncle, for the hand of a 
French countess. Not only is Durward 
made the butt of jokes about the tra- 
ditional Scottish national characteristic, 
but also he is elsewhere described as 
an obsolete and slightly absurd figure: 
a man schooled to the honor and per- 
sonal valor of the chivalric code at a 
time when political deviousness has 
replaced skill at arms as the chief 
weapon of princes. 

Absurd or not, the hero’s old-fash- 
ioned virtues come in very handy. The 
heroine (Kay Kendall, whose looks and 
manner have an aura of 20th-century 
sophistication about them that belie her 
15th-century plight) is in dire straits. 
She is menaced by both Louis XI (Rob- 
ert Morley) and the Duke of Burgundy 
(Alec Clunes), who regard her as a 
valuable political pawn, and by a black- 
hearted outlaw baron (Duncan La- 
mont), who harbors more conventional 
evil intentions. After a series of chases 
around the French countryside (before 
starting which the heroine always 
pauses long enough to collect her jewel 
case) the hero, released from his John 
Alden role by the death of his uncle, 
finally settles the issue in a duel with 
the villain fought on swinging ropes 
in a burning belfry. 

Photographed in color and Cinema- 
Scope with the added scenic dividend 
of some authentic French chateaux, the 
film is quite good fun for the family. 

(MGM) 
Morra WALSH 
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ALTAR BOY RESPONSES Phonograph Ree 
ords, 33, 45, 78 rpm. Two or more $1. 
each postpaid. GRIFFIN. 478 E. French, 


San Antonio, Texas. 
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“CARDINAL INCENSE" Digne Adimplia 
Finem (Ask your dealer for it). 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtie 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write fo 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., §} 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y, 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Fo 
dations—514”, 6”, 644”, and 7”—$1.00 
embroidery Floss. Ecclesiastical transfer 
patterns. Free Samples. Mary Moore, Im 
porter, Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa, 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope —; 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to b 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Re 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Marys Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT, uncolored, m 
sprayed, FOB Groves $3.50 bushel; RIG 
LEMCA, Deland, Florida. 





ST. THERESE needs new church badly, Re 
Pastor, Carmel, Annotto Bay, Jamait 
.W.I. : 





SCARCE CHESTERTON AND BELLOC 
BOOKS. 250 titles. Free Catalog. Pros 
3116 North Keating, Chicago 41, Ii ‘ 
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40,000 BOOKS weekly listing. 15¢ up. Fit 
catalog. P. O. Box 11, New York 28. ~ 
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